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FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  &c. 


LETTER  I. 

Of  the  feditious  Tendency  afcrihed  by  Mr.  Madan  to  the  late 
Public  Meetings  of  the  Diffenters. 

My  geneious  Tovvnfraen  and  Neighbours, 

TTAVING  lived  very  happily  near  ten  years  in  this  part 
^  A  of  the  country,  and  being  defirous  to  acquire,  and 
preferve,  your  good  opinion,  I  take  the  liberty  to  addrefs  you 
on  a  fubjeft  to  which  your  attention  has  of  late  been  very 
frequently  called,  viz.  the  application  to  parliament  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Tefl  and  Corporation  Acts,  both  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  prefs,  efpecially  by  the  juftly  refpe£ted  re&or  of  St. 
Philip’s,  in  his  late  fermon ,  entitled,  The  principal  Claims  of 
the  Diffenters  confidered ,  in  which  he  has  advanced  many 
things  tending  to  give  you  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  Diffenters  in  general,  and,  not  very  obliquely,  of  myfelf 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Madan’s  excellent  character  will  lead  you  to  give 
him  entire  credit  for  whatever  he  fhall  think  proper  to  de¬ 
clare,  efpecially  from  fo  facred  a  place  as  the  pulpit.  For 
you  will  naturally  conclude,  that  fpeaking  with  fuch  folem- 
nity,  he  muff  have  carefully  confidered  what  he  afferted ; 
and  his  fincerity  would  not  have  been  called  in  queftion, 
even  if  he  had  not  thought  neceffary  to  declare,  p.  6,  that 
what  he  delivered  were  the  fettled  principles  and  conviction 
of  his  heart ,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  God  of  truth. 
This  is  fuch  afolemn  form  of  an  oath,  or  an  appeal  to  God 
for  his  fincerity,  as  is  not  very  common,  and  is  never  ufed 
except  in  cafes  in  which  a  man  fuppofes  that  there  may  be 
fome  caufe  to  fufpeff  his  veracity  \  and  how  Mr.  Madan 
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fhould  conceive  that  this  fhould  be  his  cafe  I  cannot  imagine. 
Recourfe  fhould  not  be  had  to  fuch  peculiarly  folemn  forms 
of  adeveration  without  necejjity ,  becaufe  it  tends  to  make 
them  too  common,  by  which  means  they  come  at  length  to 
lofe  their  effe£h 

Befides,  I  cannot  help  wifhing  that  the  preacher  had  kept 
up  to  the  fpirit  of  his  text  a  little  better  than  he  has  done. 
This  advifes  us  to  fpeak  evil  of  no  man ,  to  be  gentle ,  and  to 
Jhew  meeknefs  towards  all  men.  But  how  is  this  confident  with 
his  imputing  to  a  numerous  fe£t  of  his  fellow  citizens  (with 
many  of  whom  he  mud  have  had,  I  doubt  not,  a  pleading 
and  ufeful  intercourfe)  fome  of  the  very  word  and  mod 
dangerous  defigns,  for  which  he  can  have  no  evidence  be¬ 
fides  his  own  furmifes.  He  calls  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  Diflenters  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Ted  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  acfs,  p.  4,  clamorous  and  violent .  He  intimates  that 
our  final  views  are  of  a  feditious  tendency.  What  favourable 
inference,  fays  he,  p.  27,  “  can  be  drawn  from  the  alarm 
cc  which  their  leaders  are  founding  through  every  part  of 
a  Great  Britain  about  their  common  caufe ;  how  are  we 
“  to  underdand  their  voluntary  contributions  for  national 
u  meetings,  and  for  other  public  ufesf  directing  your  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  as  you  fee,  to  the  lad  words,  as  being  of  a 
more  fufpicious  nature,  by  printing  them  in  italics. 

Certainly,  my  good  friends,  the  preacher  in  bringing  thefe 
railing  accufations ,  has  quite  lod  fight  of  his  text — This  is 
[peaking  evil.  It  is  not  being  very  gentle ,  or  J, hewing  much 
meeknefs.  But  I  account  for  it  by  his  imagination  being 
ftrangely  didurbed  with  groundlefs  terrors,  on  account  of 
the  intered  that  he  and  his  friends  have  in  the  fydem  for 
which  he  is  fo  very  apprehend ve  ;  fo  that  h t  fears  where  no 
fear  is ,  and  where  no  other  man,  except  one  in  a  fimilar 
fituation,  can  fee  any  caufe  of  fear  at  all.  But  perceiving 
how  much  he  is  agitated  on  the  fubjeft,  I  fhould  not  won¬ 
der  if  he  fufpefted  an  enemy  to  be  concealed  in  every  bufh, 
or  to  fee  him  dart  at  his  own  fhadow. 

For  do  but  condder  the  thing  coolly,  and  fee  what  our 
proceedings  have  actually  been.  Have  they  not  been  the 
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very  fame  that,  without  any  cenfure,  have  been  again  and 
again  adopted  by  the  mod:  peaceable  clafles  of  people  in  the 
country,  manufacturers  for  indance  like  yourfelves,  who 
have  no  other  wifh  than  quietly  to  follow  their  own  bufnefs , 
whenever  they  have  imagined  themfelves  to  be  aggrieved  by 
any  particular  law,  or  meafure  of  government?  Have  they 
not  held  their  meetings  by  public  advertifement  ?  Have 
there  not  been  feveral  of  them  in  this  very  town,  many  in 
London,  and  other  places,  to  confider  of  proper  meafures 
to  obtain  redrefs,  to  folicit  parliament,  &c.  and  when  thefe 
meetings  are,  as  indeed  they  neceiTarily  mud  be,  attended 
with  expence ,  mud  not.  funds  be  edablifhed  to  defray  thofe 
expences  ?  Have  not  thefe  things  been  done  a  thoufand 
times  in  this  country,  without  any  body  ever  imagining 
that  there  was  any  thing  feditious ,  or  hofile  to  government 
in  them  ?  Now  candour  would  fuppofe  that  weDifienters, 
like  other  bodies  of  men  who  have  held  {imilar  public  meet¬ 
ings,  have  had  no  farther  view  than  to  relieve  ourfelves  from 
what  we  confider  as  hard/hips. 

By  printing  the  words  other  public  ufes  in  italics,  Mr. 
Madan  certainly  meant  to  infinuate  that,  befides  what  we 
exprefs ,  we  had  fome  farther  concealed  and  dangerous  views ; 
as  if  there  were  not  many  public  ufes  of  a  very  innocent 
nature,  for  which  money  was  necefiary,  befides  merely  de¬ 
fraying  the  expence  of  public  meetings.  You  fee  that  we 
print  and  publifh  many  pamphlets,  as  well  as  infert  the  re- 
folutions  of  our  meetings  in  the  public  papers,  in  order  to 
give  our  countrymen  the  information  which  we  fee  they  want 
concerning  our  fituation,  and  the  reafons  for  our  application 
to  parliament.  This  bufinefs  alfo  requires  a  very  extenfive 
correfpondenee ,  which  is  necefiarily  attended  with  expence. 

Now,  might  not  Mr.  Madan’s  imagination,  if  it  had  not 
been  of  a  very  fufpicious  turn  indeed,  have  led  him  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  by  other  public  ufes  were  meant  fuch  expences  as 
thefe ,  and  others  equally  necefiary,  but  not  deferving  to  be 
particularly  fpecified  in  a  printed  refolution?  Whatafirange 
fufpicious  turn  muft  that  man’s  mind  have,  who  could 
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imagine  that  under  fuch  an  innocent  expreflion  any  dark 
defigns  were  concealed  ;  as  if  we  were  ready  to  take  arms  in 
order  to  overturn  the  government.  He  mud  be  a  mere 
Don  Quixote  who  can  believe  any  fuch  thing,  and  worfe 
than  a  Quixote  who  could  infinuate  it  without  believing  it. 
But  as  Mr.  Madan  folemnly  declares  that  he  fpeaks  from 
the  fettled  principles  and  conviction  of  his  heart ,  as  he  hopes 
for  mercy  from  the  God  of  truths  I  am  willing  to  think,  that 
ftrange  as  this  notion  is,  and  bordering  even  upon  infanity, 
it  has  actually  got  pofleflion  of  his  mind.  For  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel  of  peace,  in  the  perfect 
ufe  of  his  reafon,  could,  on  fuch  a  trifling  ground  as  this, 
endeavour  to  raife  your  indignation  againft  perfons  with 
whom  you  have  lived  in  good  neighbourhood  from  your 
infancy,  and  whom  you  know  to  be  as  well  affe&ed  to  go¬ 
vernment,  and  as  peaceably  difpofed,  as  himfelf. 

Whatever  the  Diflenters  be  with  refpedl  to  their  religious 
principles ,  which  concern  only  God  and  ourfelves,  you  fee 
that  we  are  not  absolutely  mad ;  and  that  we  muft  be  to 
think  of  overturning  a  government  fo  well  eflabliflied  as 
that  of  this  country,  even  if  we  were  not  friends  to  it.  But 
the  Diflenters  have  given  clearer  proofs  of  their  value  for  it. 
and  efpecially  of  their  attachment  to  the  reigning  family 
than  the  generality  of  the  clergy,  whofe  loyalty,  though 
they  now  make  fo  great  a  parade  of  it,  is  well  known  to  be 
of  very  late  date  ;  whereas  ours  was  always  zealous  and 
a&ive  from  the  firft  acceflion  of  the  prefent  reigning  family, 
as  the  mod  authentic  documents  teftify. 

As  to  our  public  meetings ,  which  have  given  fuch  umbrage 
to  Mr.  Madan,  have  not  the  Quakers  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  the  very  thing  that  he  conflders  as  of  fo 
Seditious  a  tendency  in  us.  Have  not  they  their  diftrid 
meetings  every  month,  and  their  national  meetings  in  London 
every  year ;  and  have  they  not  a  common  fund  to  defray 
the  expences  attending  them,  and  for  other  purpofes  alfo 
not  particularly  Specified  ?  As  to  what  we  do  in  our  diftriCt 
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meetings  (for  as  yet  we  have  not  held  any  national  one)  are 
not  our  refolutions  made  public  ?  You  fee  them  in  all  the 
newfpapers,  fo  that  you  may  read,  and  examine  them  your- 
felves,  and  fee  whether  they  contain  any  thing  of  a  feditious 
nature.  It  is  for  your  information,  and  judgment  of  them, 
that  we  are  at  fo  much  expence  to  make  them  public.  Our 
wifh  is  to  give  you  information,  to  lay  our  cafe  clearly  be¬ 
fore  you,  to  invite  the  accufations  of  our  adverfaries,  and 
to  make  you  our  judges. 

Mr.  Madan  could  not  write  as  he  has  done,  without 
fufpeCting  that,  befides  our  printed  refolutions ,  we  have 
others  which  we  do  not  publifh,  like  the  fecret  articles  in 
public  treaties  between  dates  and  fovereigns.  But  fo  very 
heterogeneous  a  body  as  the  DifTenters  are,  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  a  defire  of  equal  liberty ,  could  not  well  have,  or 
keep,  fecrets.  Mr.  Madan  himfelf  fays,  p.  27,  that  “  we 
cc  betray  our  final  views  indifcreetly.”  And  truly,  if  we 
were  not  honed  men,  we  are  very  indifcreet  indeed.  You 
never  heard  of  rogues  and  traitors  going  to  work  as  we  do. 
If  they  did,  they  would  have  very  little  chance  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  fuch  defigns  as  Mr.  Madan  imputes  to  us. 

You  have  been  told  in  a  variety  of  publications,  that  I 
have  threatened  to  blow  up  the  church,  if  not  the  date  alfo, 
with  gunpowder ,  and  Mr.  Madan  (who,  if  the  church  be 
blown  up,  mud  take  his  fate  along  with  it)  has  infinuated 
p.  26,  that  1  in  particular  have  dangerous  views.  Now, 
my  good  friends  and  neighbours,  I  am  not  actually  a  mad¬ 
man.  You  know  too  much  of  me  to  believe  this.  You 
fee  me  walk  about  the  dreets  very  compofedly,  without 
moleding  any  body,  and  always  behaving  civilly  to  thofe 
who  behave  civilly  to  me,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  I  have  any  fuch  diabolical  intention.  In  fact, 
all  the  gunpowder  that  I  manufacture  is  contained  in  fuch 
pamphlets  as  this  that,  you  are  now  reading,  and  though  it 
may  ferve  for  wadding  to  a  gun,  it  can  do  nothing  elfe  to¬ 
wards  killing  birds,  or  killing  men.  My  gunpowder  is 
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nothing  but  argument r,  which  can  have  no  force  but  what 
you  yourfelves  (hall  be  pleafed  to  give  them,  from  your  own 
conviction  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  what  I  lay  before  you. 

Like  other  people,  who  thinK  themfelves  in  the  right,  I 
wifh,  no  doubt,  to  bring  others  to  think  as  1  do  on  all  fub- 
jects  of  importance.  But  the  pains  I  take  in  this  way  is 
for  your  own  good,  and  not  for  mine  ;  and  though  I  (hould 
be  ever  fo  much  miftaken,  my  intention  is  friendly,  and  no 
harm  can  arife  from  it.  If  the  conduct  of  your  clergy  be 
juftifiable,  and  even  commendable,  as  I  acknowledge  it  to 
be,  to  endeavour  to  bring  Diflenters  into  the  church,  pro¬ 
vided  they  make  ufe  of  no  other  means  than  arguments ,  it 
cannot  be  wrong  in  me  to  endeavour  by  other  arguments 
to  bring  you  from  it.  We  equally  mean  to  conduct  you 
to  heaven  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 
After  all,  you  hear  us  both,  and  judge  for  yourfelves;  «nd 
we  have  no  reafon  to  expect  that  you  will  go  one  way 
or  the  other  till  you  think  you  have  good  reafon  for  fo 
doing.  What  then  is  it  that  your  clergy  would  frighten 
you  with  ? 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  II. 

Proofs  from  Hi/lory  and  recent  Faffs,  that  neither  the  Dif¬ 
fer  ter  ^  in  general ,  nor  the  Prejbyterians  in  particular ,  have 
been  fuch  Enemies  to  Monarchy  as  Mr.  Madan  has  repre- 

My  good  Friends  and  Neighbours, 

MR.  Madan  is  pleafed  to  fay,  p.  13,  Cc  Is  there  no  reafon 
«  to  fee  with  fufpicion  their  declarations  of  reverence 
«  to  the  government,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  however 
«  fpecioufly  and  pompoufly  announced,  when  the  amount 
«  of  that  reverence  has  been  exa&ly  afcertained  by  a  woful 
«  experience  of  republican  tyranny,  and  the  extent  of  that 
«  loyalty  has  been  exa&ly  delineated  with  the  blood  of  a 
“  king.” 

In  this  extraordinary  paragraph,  in  which,  with  what 
views  are  bed  known  to  himfelf,  Mr.  Madan  confounds  the 
cafe  of  the  prefent  king  George  III.  with  that  of  Charles  I. 
as  if  they  were  kings  of  {imilar  characters,  and  governed  by 
fimilar  maxims,  fo  that  whoever  could  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  rife  againft  the  one,  and  dethrone  him,  would  do 
the  fame  by  the  other  if  they  could ;  he  too  plainly  infinuates 
that  all  Didenters  (at  lead  fuch  as  met  at  Leicefter,  whofe 
refolutions  he  quotes,  and  which  are  {imilar  to  thofe  that 
have  been  adopted  in  all  other  meetings,  fo  that,  in  fad,  he 
muft  mean  to  comprehend  the  great  body  of  them  in  his 
cenfure)  are  in  their  hearts  haters  of  kings  in  general ,  and 
of  the  prefent  king  in  particular,  that  they  would  certainly 
murder  them  all  without  diftin&ion,  if  they  had  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  and  that  all  our  declarations  to  the  contrary  are  not 
to  be  regarded. 

Now,  not  to  fay  that  our  declarations  of  reverence  for 
the  prefent  government,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  prefen  king, 
are  no  more  liable  to  fufpicion  than  his  own  declarations, 
that  what  he  tells  you  to  our  prejudice  (leading  you  to 
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confider  us  as  a  band  of  traitors  and  rebels)  is  from  his 
fettled  principles  and  the  conviction  of  his  hearty  as  he  hopes  for 
mercy  from  the  God  of  truths  (which  mercy,  if  he  fincerely  re¬ 
pent,  I  doubt  not  he  will  obtain )  let  us  confider  what  reafon  he 
can  have  for  this  injurious  accufation  of  us,  as  king-haters ,  and 
king-murderers.  Let  us  fee  if  we  can  trace  where  he  got  thefe 
fettled  principles  and  convictions  of  his  heart ,  though  I  fear  we 
fhall  not  eafily  find  it.  It  muft  be  from  fome  very  obfcure 
quarter  indeed,  inaeceflible  to  all  mankind,  and  of  which 
I  fufpe£t  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  any  clear  account 
himfelf.  It  is  certain  that  the  notions  he  has  taken  up.  con¬ 
cerning  the  death  of  Charles  I.  admitting  that  the  prefent 
Difienters,  at  the  difiance  of  near  a  century  and  a  half  from 
the  time  of  that  tranfadion,  were  all  the  lineal  defcendants  of 
thofe  who  put  him  to  death  (inheriting  their  eftates,  names, 
and  chara&ers,  and  confidering  all  kings,  and  the  prefent 
king,  in  the  fame  light  as  they  did  him )  were  not  taken  from 
any  hi/lory  of  England  that  is  now  extant,  at  leafi  any  that  I 
have  ever  feen,  or  heard  of.  But  when  he  is  called  upon, 
he  will  perhaps  be  pleafed  to  produce  it. 

The  hifiory  that  I  fiiould  have  thought  to  be  moft  to  his 
purpofe  is  that  of  Clarendon ,  of  what  he  calls  the  grand  re¬ 
bellion.  But  even  there  he  will  fee  that  the  parliament, 
which  began  the  war  with  the  king,  was  not  a  prefbyterian 
one.  It  was  called,  though  relu&antly,  by  the  king  himfelf, 
and  the  members  were  chofen  by  the  nation  at  large,  and 
as  freely  as  any  members  of  parliament  ever  were ;  and  if 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  that  war  was  the  death  of  the 
king  (fince  caufa  caufa;  cfl  caufa  caufati)  they  are  Epifcopa - 
lians ,  and  not  Prefbyterians ,  to  whom  the  death  of  this 
llejfed  martyr  may  be  ultimately  afcribed.  But  to  what  was 
he  a  martyr,  but  to  his  own  tyranny  and  duplicity  ?  He 
would  have  governed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  any 
parliament,  and  actually  raifed  taxes  by  his  own  authority ; 
and  for  this  it  was  that  an  epifcopalian  parliament  (for  the 
majority  of  the  members  were  fuch)  declared  war  againfi: 
him.  And  would  not  fuch  meafures  as  thefe  jufiify  refiftance 
to  any  king  ?  Is  there  nothing  facred  in  the  rights  of  the 
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people ;  and  are  they  to  be  wantonly  trampled  upon  by  any  _ 
perfon,  merely  becaufe  he  is  called  a  king  ?  And  if  in  fueh 
a  caufe  a  king  make  war  upon  his  fubje<fts,  and  occafion  the 
death  of  thoufands  of  them,  is  his  Angle  life  of  fo  much  va¬ 
lue,  as  that  he  ought  to  be  fpared  for  fuch  an  enormity  ?  But 
without  confidering  the  jujiice  of  this  meafure,  let  us  fee  in 
what  manner  this  tragical  event  came  to  pafs,  and  we  (hall 
find  that,  according  to  all  hiftorians,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Prejbyterians ,  who  were  by  far  the  majority  of  thofe 
who  diffented  from  the  church  of  England  at  that  time. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  the  parliament  which 
took  up  arms  againft  Charles  I.  though  originally  Epifco- 
palians,  became  in  general  Preibyterians.  But  this  muft 
have  been  the  effe&  of  their  own  conviction ,  and  not  of  any 
compulfeon .  Preibyterians,  however,  as  they  were,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  members  of  this  parliament  continued  to 
the  laft  well  wiihers  to  the  king,  and  he  was  not  put  to 
death  till  by  an  armed  force  they  were  overpowered.  This 
armed  force  was  headed  by  Independents,  and  againft  the 
wiihes  and  earned  remonftrances  of  the  Preibyterians,  now 
upon  record,  they  beheaded  the  king.  After  that  event,  the 
Preibyterians  were  the  moil  active  in  bringing  in  his  fuc- 
ceifor  Charles  II.  and  without  their  concurrence  he  could 
not  have  been  brought  in  at  all. 

Though  the  Independents  who  killed  the  king,  might  be 
called  Dijfenters  as  well  as  the  Prejbyterians ,  who  remon- 
ftrated  againft  that  meafure,  they  were  but  a  fmall  minority 
of  them ;  and  therefore,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  pre- 
fent  race  of  Diftenters  are  defcended  alike  from  both ,  and 
we  were  refponfibie  for  the  conduct:  of  our  anceftors,  it 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  body ,  but  only  to  a  fmall 
part  of  us.  Beiides,  the  Independents  of  that  day  did  not 
behead  the  king  from  any  principles  peculiar  to  their  religious 
perfuafton .  Cromwell,  and  the  reft  who  joined  him  in  that 
acftion,  would  have  cut  off  the  king,  whatever  had  been  their 
religion  or  his.  They  confulted  not  their  religion ,  but  their 
frfety,  and  their  ambition .  And  in  all  thefe  meafures  the 
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Independents  were  joined  by  the  delfts^  and  men  of  no  reli¬ 
gion  at  all.  It  can  therefore  only  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
faction  and  of  bigotry ,  and  by  no  means  that  of  truths  to 
accufe  the  Diffenters  of  putting  king  Charles  to  death.  Had 
it  been  confidered  as  an  action  highly  meritorious ,  I  dqubt 
not,  our  pretenfions  to  it  would  be  far  enough  from  being 
admitted. 

If  you  read  any  hiftory  of  England  whatever,  you  will 
find  this  to  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  though  the  very  reverfe 
is  more  than  infinuated  by  Mr.  Madan,  and  he  may  have 
have  authorities  unknown  to  all  the  world  befides.  But 
then  he  ought  not  to  affert  what  he  has  done  without  pro¬ 
ducing  them.  Without  this  he  has  no  right  to  expeCt  that 
the  fettled  principles  aud  conviSlion  of  his  heart  jhould  become 
thofe  of  yours. 

Mr.  Madan,  however,  having  got  his  hiftorical  and  poli¬ 
tical  principles  from  fome  fource  or  other,  is  pleafed  to  aflert, 
p.  8,  as  a  general  maxim,  that  u  the  prefbyterian  principles 
“are  unqueftionably  republican.”  As  he  calls  it  unquef- 
tionable ,  I  imagine  he  has  never  queftioned  it  himfelf,  or 
made  any  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  it ;  but  as  you 
are  not  bound  to  adopt  his  principles  without  quejlioning ,  or 
examination ,  let  us  fee  how  they  accord  both  with  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  former  times ,  and  the  prefent  fate  of  things ,  which 
Mr.  Madan,  though  he  may  lhut  his  own  eyes,  cannot 
conceal  from  you. 

At  the  time  of  the  civil  wars ,  or,  as  Mr.  Madan  will  fay, 
during  the  grand  rebellion ,  the  Scots  were  unqueftionably 
Prefbyterians,  if  ever  there  were  any  fuch  people  in  the 
world.  But  though  they  joined  the  Englifh  till  the  king 
was  effectually  fubdued,  they  remonftrated  againft  putting 
him  to  death  ;  and  when,  after  this,  England  was  governed 
by  a  republic,  the  Scotch  Prefbyterians,  whofe  principles  Mr. 
Madan  fays  were  unquefionably  republican ,  were  fo  attached 
to  monarchy ,  that  they  not  only  received  Charles  II.  and  made 
him  their  king ,  but  in  order  to  afiift  him  in  recovering  what 
they  deemed  to  be  his  right ,  they  marched  an  army  into 
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England,  but  were  defeated  at  Worcefter,  as  every  perfon 
who  has  read  the  hiftory  of  England  well  knows.  Where, 
then,  is  the  evidence  from  hifory  of  the  principles  of  Prefby- 
terians  being  unquefionably  republican ?  Mr.  Madan,  how¬ 
ever,  aflerts  this  to  be  the  fettled  conviction  of  his  hearty  and 
therefore  he  muft  either  have  read  fome  other  hiflories  of 
England,  or  none  at  all. 

Let  us  now  fee  whether  it  appears  from  the  prefent  fate  of 
things ,  that  the  principles  of  Prefbyterians  be,  as  Mr.  Madan 
aflerts,  unquefionably  republican ;  and  for  this  purpofe  let  us 
look  towards  Scotland,  where,  whether  Mr.  Madan  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fa£  or  not,  it  is  well  known  to  others,  that 
pre/byterianifmxs  as  much  the  eflablifhed  religion  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  as  epifcopacy  is  of  this.  Now,  are  the  Scots  at  all  fuppofed 
to  be  inclined  to  republicanifm,  or  have  they  ever  been  ac- 
cufed,  even  in  the  greateft  violence  of  party,  of  difafledfion 
to  the  prefent  government,  or  of  any  want  of  attachment  to 
the  prefent  royal  family  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  only  people 
difaffe&ed  to  government  in  Scotland,  thofe  who  joined  the 
pretender  in  that  country  were  all  Epifcopalians ,  and  not  a 
man  of  them  Prejbyterians .  If  Mr.  Madan’s  maxim  be 
true,  that  the  principles  of  Prefbyterians  are  unquefionably 
republican ,  no  nation  of  Prefbyterians  would  ever  have  had 
a  king ,  except  one  that  was  forced  upon  them.  But  the 
Scots  always  had  kings,  and  as  much  of  their  own  choice ,  as 
we  in  England.  In  all  the  civil  wars,  during  the  time  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
thought  of  abandoning  monarchical  government,  and  eredl- 
ing  a  republic.  While  Mary  was  a  prifoner  in  England,  they 
made  her  fon  their  king.  That  king  became  afterwards 
king  of  England,  and  they  have  been  the  defcendants  of  this 
prefbyterian  king ,  who  have  reigned  in  this  epifcopalian 
country,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent  day. 

Let  us  now  confider  a  little  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
lords  and  commons  flnce  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 
Are  they  more  hoflile  to  monarchy,  and  the  meafures  of 
government,  than  the  Englifli  members  of  parliament  ? 

The 
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The  contrary  is  generally  fuppofed.  For  though  many 
Englifh  lords  and  commoners  oppofe  the  meafures  of 
government,  there  is  hardly  an  example  of  any  Scotchman, 
either  lord  or  commoner,  ever  doing  it.  And  yet  Mr. 
Madan,  ignorant,  I  fuppofe,  of  all  this,  will  have  it  that 
the  principles  of  Prefbyterians  are  unquejtionably  republican. 

Mr.  Madan  will  perhaps  fay  that  he  meant  the  Prelby- 
terians  in  England ,  exclufive  of  thofe  in  Scotland .  But  ori¬ 
ginally  they  were  the  very  fame;  and  till  long  after  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  in  which  he  charges  them  with  maintaining 
republican  principles,  there  was  no  difference  whatever  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  and  whatever  Mr.  Madan  may  think,  the 
Englilh  Prefbyterians  at  this  day  are  no  more  attached  to  a 
republican  government  than  thofe  of  former  times,  or  thofe 
in  Scotland  ;  and  I  challenge  him  to  produce  any  evidence 
of  his  confident  affertion.  That  fingle  fpeculative  men, 
Prefbyterians  or  others,  may  give  the  preference  to  that 
mode  of  government  in  theory ,  is  not  the  quefiion.  Mr. 
Hume  evidently  had  a  predilection  for  it,  but  was  he  there¬ 
fore  difcontented  with  this  government,  or  in  the  leaft  dif- 
affefted  to  it  ?  There  never  was  a  more  obedient  fubject. 
But  the  Diffenters,  as  a  body,  have  never  fhewn  any  pre¬ 
ference  of  a  republican  government;  though  it  is  eafy  to 
aflert  this,  or  any  thing  elfe,  in  order  to  throw  an  odium  on 
thofe  whom  we  with  to  render  generally  obnoxious. 

In  fa6t,  Mr.  Madan  might  with  as  much  truth  fay 
that  all  Prefbyterians  are  Negroes *,  and  that  we  paint  our 

*  In  the  famous  contefted  ele&ion  at  Briftol  between  the  late  Lord 
Nugent  (as  he  afterwards  became)  and  Mr.  Beclcford,  his  Lordfhip  told 
me  that  he  gained  his  point  with  the  populace,  by  his  friends  aflerting 
that  Mr.  Beckford  (who  had  an  efiate  in  Jamaica,  and,  as  I  remember,  was 
at  that  time  there)  was  a  Negro ,  and  the  popular  cry  on  his  Lordlhip’s  fide 
was  {C  710  negro,  ?io  ^woollen  hair .”  They  had  even  (as  I  think  he  added) 
a  painted  figure  of  a  negro  with  fuch  hair  carried  about  the  ftreetS.  When 
I  afked  him  how  his  friends  could  aflert  fuflh  abfurd  falfehoods,  he  '•eplied 
thatall  was  fair  at  an  ele6lion.  Mr.Madan  may  perhaps  think  it  equally  fair 
in  the  prefent  contef,  to  call  the  Dilfenters  republicans,  but  then  he  fhould 
not  have  declared  that  what  he  aflerted  was  from  the  fettled  principles 
and  coti-viBion  of  his  heart ,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the  God  of  truth . 
This  washnuch  farther  than  Lord  Nugent  went, 
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faces  and  hands,  in  order  to  conceal  it,  as  maintain  that  we 
are  republicans.  Let  him,  or,  fince  he  will  not,  do  you ,  read 
my  own  writings  of  a  political  nature*  viz.  my  EJfay  on  the 
firji  Principles  of  Government ,  or  Dr.  Price's  EJfay  on  Civil 
Liberty ,  which  are  generally  considered  as  the  bolded,  and 
the  mod  exceptionable,  of  any  thing  on  the  fubjedl  in  the 
Englifh  language ;  or  look  into  my  Lectures  on  Hifory 
and  General  Policy ,  in  which  I  particularly  confider  all 
the  forms  of  government,  and  weigh  their  advantages  and 
defers,  and  fee  whether  you  can  difcover  any  traces  of  a 
preference  for  republican  government.  On  the  contrary, 
you  will  there  find  a  decided  preference  given  to  our  own, 
and  perhaps  as  good  reafons  for  this  preference  as  Mr. 
Madan  himfelf  is  able  to  give.  What  then  mud  you  think 
of  fuch  calumny  as  he,  in  this  random  inconfiderate  manner, 
and  yet  with  fuch  uncommon  folemnity,  has  thrown  out  r 

The  truth  is,  that  we  Difienters  are  friends  to  a  limited 
monarchy ,  in  which  a  king  may  do  much  good,  and  can  do  but 
little  harm,  whereas  the  clergy  in  general  have  always  had  a 
caning  to  a  moie  arbitrary  form  of  government ,  in  which 
the  king  (hall  have  much  to  give,  and  themfelves  as  much 
to  receive.  Hence  their  deep-rooted  attachment  to  the 
family  of  the  Stewarts ,  and  ours  to  that  of  Hanover .  It  is 
well  known  that  the  clergy  in  general  were  never  well  af- 
feaed  to  what  is  called  government ,  but  generally  oppofed 
the  meafures  of  the  court ,  in  the  reigns  of  king  William,  and 
thofe  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  while  the  Difienters,  out 
o  gratitude  for  the  liberty  they  enjoyed  under  them,  went 
perhaps  too  eagerly  with  the  court,  and  abetted  with  too 
little  diftinaion  the  meafures  of  government. 

Now,  it  has  unfortunately  happened,  that  amber  kin?  is 
artfen  who  knoweth  not  Jofeph ,  or  the  obligations  that  his 
amily  are  under  ;  a  prince  who,  with  the  belt  intentions, 
las  the  truth  hidden  from  him  by  churchmen  like  Mr. 

adan,  who,  without  reminding  him  that  the  Diflenters  ' 
were  the  fteadieft  friends  of  his  grandfather,  and  great  grand¬ 
father,  will  perfuade  him  that  they  are  his  enemies,  and  wifli 
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to  overturn  his  government;  and  we  have  not  the  fameaccefs 
to  him  as  they  have,  and  fo  have  no  opportunity  of  informing 
him  better.  And  though  he  fhould  give  us  a  hearing,  his 
attention  has  been  pre- occupied  by  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Madan, 
who  have  told  him  that  our  declarations  are  not  to  betrufted. 
But,  my  generous  countrymen,  we  think  it  our  happinefs 
that  we  have  accefs  to  you ,  and  perhaps  finally,  through  you, 
to  the  king  himfelf.  Before  your  tribunal  I  arraign  Mr. 
Madan,  of  evil  fpeaking  and  calumny ;  and  whether  it  be 
intentional ,  or  not,  the  injury  that  we  receive  from  it  is  the 
fame.  So  far  he  advances  his  accufations  as  unqueJUonable 
axioms .  I  demand  his  proofs ,  and  do  not  wifh  for  more  im¬ 
partial  judges  than  yourfelves, 

Mr.  Madan  is  a  young  man,  and  may  not  have  had 
leifure  to  read  much  Englifh  hiftory;  but  he  has  heard  and 
feen  fomething ;  and  there  is  a  faff  fo  recent,  as  to  be 
within  his  memory,  which  demonftrates  that  the  DifTenters 
in  general  were  as  ready  as  the  members  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  to  exprefs  their  approbation  of  the  meafures  of  the 
king,  when  they  imagined  (whether  juftly  or  not)  that  his 
prerogative  was  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon.  This 
was  the  memorable  period  of  the  coalition ,  when  the  Dif- 
fenters  were  particularly  forward  in  their  addrefles  to  give 
their  fan&ion  to  the  meafures  of  a  court  which  had  always 
been  unfriendly  to  them.  Would  they  have  done  this  if 
they  had  been,  from  principle ,  hoftile  to  the  king,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  thwarting  him  ? 

But  what  has  been  the  return  for  this  unqueftionable 
proof  of  our  loyalty  and  zeal?  Has  it  fecured  to  us  the 
gratitude  of  the  king,  or  the  minifer ,  whofe  caufe  we 
efpoufed  ?  We  are  ftill,  however,  ready,  as  on  many  former 
occafions,  to  do  good for  evil,  and  to  fhew  our  loyalty  on 
any  future  occafion,  whenever  we  fhall  think  the  juft  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  king,  as  well  as  that  of  the  commons,  really 
violated.  We  confider  not  what  others  ought  to  do,  but 
only  what  becomes  ourfelves,  as  good  citizens,  and  friends 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  conftitution. 


I  am,  &c. 


Inhabitants  of  Birmingham , 


LETTER  III. 


The  Inconclufivenefs  of  Mr,  Madan's  reafoning  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject  demonjirated  from  a  Variety  of  Confederations, 


My  good  Friends  and  Neighbours, 


DMITTING  that  Mr.  Madan  was  right  in  his 


drange  notion,  that  they  were  the  Prefbyterians  who 
put  king  Charles  to  death,  and  that  this  was  in  itfelf  the 
mod:  criminal  of  all  tranfaftions,  a  crime  never  to  be  expiated 
by  all  the  public  calamities  that  ever  befel  a  nation ;  can  he 
be  judified  in  charging  it  upon  aj,  or  in  imputing  to  us  the 
fame  maxims,  at  the  difiance  of  more  than  four  generations, 
becaufe  we  bear  the  fame  name P  Do  not  bodies  of  men, 
and  whole  nations,  change  their  principles,  in  a  courfe  of 
years,  even  much  more  than  individual  perfons ;  and  mud 
they  who  are  now  innocent  fuffer  for  the  fins  of  their 
remoted  ancedors  ?  I  (hall  mention  a  few  well  known  fails, 
to  fhew  how  unreafonable  fuch  imputations  would  be. 

The  mod  turbulent  of  all  religionids  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation  were  the  Anabaptifes  in  Germany.  But  the 
Mennonites ,  who  are  much  more  properly  defcended  from 
them,  than  the  Prefbyterians  of  this  age  from  thofe  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  are  the  mod  peaceable  and  inoffenfive 
of  mankind.  They  are  perfect  Quakers.  The  clergy  of 
this  country  do  not,  in  feveral  refpefts,  hold  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  now  that  their  ancedors  did  at  the  time  of  the  refor¬ 
mation.  Their  do&rines  were  then  calvinidic,  as  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  all  the  writings  of  that  age,  abundantly 
(hew.  But  Arminianifm  came  in  with  archbifhop  Laud,  and 
has  been  prevalent  among  the  clergy  to  this  day.  Then 
alfo  they,  as  well  as  almod  all  the  chridian  world,  were  in- 
tolerant.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  king  William,  the  bifhops 
in  a  bodv  voted  ao-ainfl-  iho  _ _  n  c _ 


a  body  voted  againd  the  aft  of  toleration ,  an  acl  from 
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which  they  now  confider  their  church  as  deriving  great 
merit,  fo  that  it  is  the  fubje£t  of  their  boajling  ;  as  you  may 
fee  in  Mr.  Madan’s  Sermon,  and  all  the  publications  of  the 
prefent  day  againft  the  Diflenters. 

Admitting  then  that,  contrary  to  all  evidence  of  facfts, 
the  old  Prefbyterians  were  the  perfons  principally  concerned 
in  the  killing,  or  the  murder,  of  king  Charles  I.  that  they 
were  then  determined  enemies  of  all  kings ,  and  that  Scot¬ 
land,  occupied  chiefly  by  Prefbyterians,  never  had  a  king, 
it  does  not  follow  but  that  the  Prefbyterians  of  this  day, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  England,  who  have  feen  many  good 
kings  (far  better,  in  their  opinion  at  leafl,  than  either  of  the 
Charles’s,  or  their  father  James,  before  them)  may  not  be 
very  well  reconciled  to  kingly  government.  Allowing  all 
that  Mr.  Madan  has  faid,  notorioufly  falfe  as  it  is,  of  the 
old  Prefbyterians,  it  will  not  follow  that  we  nowy  all  of  us, 
carry  daggers  about  us,  ready  to  ftrike  at  every  king  we 
meet  with,  or  that  we  are  in  any  fenfe  thofe  dangerous 
people  that  Mr.  Madan  reprefents  us.  The  very  terms  of 
Prejbyterian  and  Independant  have  changed  their  meaning 
flnce  the  laft  century  ;  fo  that  nothing  that  may  be  alleged, 
though  with  truth,  concerning  them ,  can  be  any  juft  ground 
of  accufation  againft  us. 

If  Mr.  Madan  means  that  the  prefent  Prefbyterians,  or 
Independants,  are  the  lineal  defcendants  of  the  old  ones,  and 
that  the  fame  king  killing  principles  have  been  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon,  he  will  And  himfelf  ftill  more  embar- 
rafled  in  his  argument.  For  many  perfons,  we  fee  every 
day,  adopt  principles  unknown  to  their  anceftors.  My  own 
grandfather  was  a  Churchman,  and  bifhop  Horfley’s  was  a 
Diflenter.  But  do  I  on  that  account  retain  any  of  the 
principles  of  Churchmen,  or  the  bifhop  thofe  of  Diflenters. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  fuch  thing  is  fufpe£ted  of  either 
of  us.  Our  worthy  redtor  of  St.  Martin’s  is  in  the  fame 
predicament.  But  who  entertains  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  dif- 
interefted  purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  church,  or  thinks  that  he 
ever  looks  back  to  the  principles  of  his  family  ?  King  Charles 

himfeif, 
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himfelf,  like  Bifhop  Horfley’s  father,  was  the  fon  of  a  Pref- 
byterian,  who  for  the  fake  of  preferment  conformed  to  the 
church  of  England,  which  is  a  coincidence  of  circumftances 
not  a  little  remarkable ;  and  I  mention  it  as  what  may  far¬ 
ther  recommend  my  friend  the  bifhop  to  the  admirers  of 
the  royal  and  belled  martyr.  If  the  fons  of  the  bifhop,  like 
thofe  of  this  king,  fhould  become  Catholics,  the  parallel 
will  be  ftill  more  complete. 

It  is  true  that  more  is  required  of  new  converts,  as  a 
proof  of  their  fincerity;  on  the  fame  principles  that  miracles 
require  ftronger  evidence  than  ordinary  facts ;  but  the  kin? 
gave  thefe  abundant  proofs,  and  the  bifhop  has  done  the 
fame.  But  though  no  perfon,  I  believe,  ever  queflioned  the 
fincerity  of  king  Charles’s  attachment  to  the  church  of 
England,  notwithflanding  his  father  had  been  a  Prefby- 
terian  there  are  fome  fo  unreafonable  as  to  require  more 
evidence  than  they  have  yet  feen  of  the  bifhop’s  difinterefled 
attachment  to  it.  But  then  there  are  perfons  whom  the 
evidence  of  miracles  will  not  fatisfy. 

To  make  Mr.  Madan’s  accufation  at  all  probable,  he 
fhould  point  out  fome  connection  between  the  principles 
of  DifTenters,  and  the  republican  or  king  killing  principles 
that  he  afcribes  to  them.  Now,  though  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  turned  the  fubjeft  over  in  my  own  mind,  I  can¬ 
not  fix  upon  any  religious  principles  that  we  are  either 
known,  or  fuppofed,  to  hold,  that  could  lead  him  to  imagine 
that  we  have  any  predilection  for  a  republican  government,  or 
entertain  a  greater  antipathy  to  kings  than  any  other  dalles  of 
men.  Befides,  our  principles  are  fo  various ,  and  fome  of 
them  fo  direaiy  oppofite  to  thofe  of  others,  that  if  fome  were 
favourable  to  republican  government,  others  muft  be  as 
favourable  to  monarchical. 

What  juft  now  perhaps  diftinguifhes  us  the  moft  is,  that 
fome  of  us  are  Trinitarians ,  fome  Arians,  and  others  Uni¬ 
tarians.  If  Mr.  Madan  judge  by  the  majority ,  the  Trini¬ 
tarians  only  muft  be  the  Republicans,  and  myfelf  and  friends, 
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who  are  the  minority,  muft  be  good  royalifts.  Or,  fince  the 
great  body  of  Diffenters  pray  extempore ,  and  myfelf  and  a 
few  more  ufe  our  own  pre-compofed  forms  (and  I  have  even 
declared  a  preference  for  a  liturgy)  I  ought  on  this  account 
alfo  to  be  excepted  from  the  charge  of  repubJicanifm, 
which  falls  on  Diffenters  in  general.  Moft  diffenting  mi- 
nifters  pray  in  a  plain  black  coat.  If  the  republicanifm  lie 
in  that ,  I  and  a  few  others,  who  conform  fo  far  as  to  wear 
a  gown  and  caflfock  in  the  pulpit,  becaufe  we  find  it  conve¬ 
nient  (efpecially  as  a  cover  for  a  rufty  coat,  or  a  tattered  pair 
of  breeches)  have  a  third  ground  of  exception  from  a  charge 
that  affects  the  reft  of  the  Diffenters. 

But,  my  good  friends,  to  be  ferious,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  be  fo  in  replying  to  a  charge  fo  abfurd  and  ridiculous  as 
that  of  Mr.  Madan ;  what  have  any  notions  about  the 
trinity,  what  have  modes  of  prayer,  or  modes  of  drefs,  or 
any  thing  elfe  belonging  to  Diffenters,  to  do  with  fyftems  of 
civil  government. 

Mr.  Madan  will,  no  doubt,  fay  that  our  difloyalty  arifes 
from  fome  principle  that  is  common  to  all  Diflenters ,  though 
we  differ  ever  fo  much  in  other  refpe&s.  Now,  we  agree 
in  nothing  but  this,  that  we  equally  reje&  all  human  autho¬ 
rity  in  matters  of  religion.  But  furely  that  does  not  imply 
that  we  rejecft  all  authority  in  civil  matters ,  fince  the 
things  are  in  themfelves  totally  different.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  us  to  render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s ;  but 
then  there  is  another  maxim,  the  counterpart  of  this, 
viz.  to  render  to  Ctefar  the  things  that  are  Ccefar’s.  Our 
Saviour  faw  no  inconfiftency  in  thefe  maxims,  neither 
do  we. 

If  it  be  a  general  fpirit  of  difobedience  and  revolt  that 
neceffarily  feizes  all  Diffenters,  our  wives  and  children, 
whom  we  endeavour  to  make  as  good  Diffenters  as  our- 
felves,  muft  partake  of  it ;  and  that  would  (hew  itfelf  in  the 
diforder  of  private  families,  in  the  difobedience  of  wives  to 
their  hufbands,  children  to  their  parents,  and  fervants  to 
their  mafters.  But  if  Mr.  Madan  vifited  any  families  of 
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Difienters,  he  would  find  them  as  well  regulated  as  thofe 
of  the  eftablilhed  church,  where  the  principles  of  paffve 
obedience  and  non-refijlance ,  no  doubt,  keep  all  in  perfedl 
fubjedlion  to  one  head. 

Now,  what  becomes  of  an  hypothefis ,  when  there  are  no 
fafts  to  fupport  it  ?  If  there  be  no  confpiracy  of  Difienters 
againfi:  the  government,  no  peculiarly  refractory  difpofition 
of  the  wives  of'  the  Difienters  againfi:  their  hufbands,  or 
peculiar  obfiinacy  in  Difienters’  children  towards  their 
parents,  what  evidence  is  there  of  the  exiftence  of  a  turbu¬ 
lent  difpofition  in  Difienters  at  all  ?  Mr.  Madan  fhoyld  attend 
more  than  he  has  done  to  the  connection  of  caufes  and 
effects.)  and  then  he  will  find  himfelf  compelled  to  give  up 
his  favourite  hypothefis  of  the  univerfal  difpofition  to  re - 
publicanifm ,  and  confequently,  as  he  will  fuppofe,  to  anarchy , 
in  the  principles  of  the  Difienters. 

It  was  particularly  fortunate  for  the  Analaptifs ,  that  there 
were  but  few  of  them  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  that  the  mention  of  them  does  not  occur  in  any 
civil  tranfa&ions  of  the  times.  For  as  they  had  been  the  moil 
turbulent  of  all  the  fedlaries  in  Germany,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  come  in  for  their  fhare  of  Mr.  Madan’s  cenfure, 
who  would  never  have  been  perfuaded  but  that  they  had 
brought  their  feditious  principles  with  them  into  this 
country.  They  now  fall  under  his  cenfure  (which  includes 
them  as  well  as  all  other  Difienters)  merely  becaufe  they 
keep  bad  company,  and  go  by  a  bad  name.  For  this  rea- 
fon  too,  the  Quakers  alfo,  and  Englifh  Catholics,  ought  to 
bear  their  (hare  of  this  cenfure,  and  being  divided  among  fo 
many,  it  will  hardly  be  felt  by  any  individual.  This,  l  fiatfer 
myfelf,  will  be  the  cafe  when,  as  dalles  of  men  equally 
aggrieved  by  the  laws  now  exifiing,  we  (hall  all  join  in  one 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  all  penal  laws  i .  matters  of  religion , 
and,  without  fwords  in  our  hands,  demand ,  as  our  natural 
and  juft  right,  the  civil  privileges  of  other  fubjedls. 

If  the  fins  of  remote  ancestors  are  to  be  imputed 
to  people  now  living,  and  Mr.  Madan  had  been  a  Welfti- 
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man,  he  might  urge  his  countrymen  to  make  war  upon  the 
Englifh,  for  driving  them  out  of  their  lawful  pofleflions  in 
the  time  of  Hengift  and  Horfa.  Do  not  then  follow  Mr. 
Madan  in  looking  for  the  guilt  of  the  prefent  generation  in 
that  of  another,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  con- 
fider  our  condu£t  at  prefent,  and  of  this,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  hiftory,  you  can  judge  yourfelves,  and  you  will  not 
be  milled  by  preachers,  who  by  taking  advantage  of  your 
ignorance,  may  impofe  upon  you. 

However,  after  all  that  has  been  urged  a  thoufand  times, 
and  from  the  cleareft  evidence  of  hiftory,  to  exculpate  the 
prefent  Diflenters  from  the  horrid  crime  of  cutting  off 
king  Charles’s  head,  this  guilt,  like  original  fin ,  is  fo  en¬ 
tailed  upon  us,  that  I  believe,  it  muft  defcend  to  our  latefl 
pofterity,  and  even  to  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is  even 
ready  to  feize  all  the  profelytes  we  may  make,  whether 
they  be  the  pofterity  of  Charles  himfelf,  or  of  his  execu¬ 
tioners.  The  clergy  have  repeated  the  accufation  fo  often, 
and  in  fuch  ftrong  modes  of  afleveration,  as  the  fettled 
principles  and  convittion  of  their  heart s,  that  they  feem  to 
believe  it  as  firmly  as  they  do  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles ; 
fo  that  in  time  it  may  take  its  place  among  them,  and 
make  a  fortieth ;  though  they  will  then  exceed  the  number  of 
forty  Jlripes  fave  one ,  which  was  the  limit  of  caftigation  in 
the  Jewifh  law;  and  many  who  muft  fubfcribe  them  or 
ftarve,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  rather  chufe  that  one  were 
taken  away,  than  that  any  more  were  added  to  them.  We  are 
the  Jhee'py  and  our  accufers  are  the  wolves ,  and,  fay  what  we 
will,  we  muft  be  guilty.  Hoping,  however,  a  more  favour¬ 
able  hearing  than  we  have  hitherto  had,  I  remain, 

My  friends  and  neighbours, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Fair-Hill,  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

March  4-,  1790. 
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P.  S.  My  next  Letter  (which  will  be  publifhed  this  day 
fe'nnight)  will  relate  to  the  Teji  and  Corporation  Afts,  and 
I  fhall  prove  to  you  that  neither  the  fate ,  nor  the  churchy 
have  any  thing  more  to  fear  from  the  repeal  of  them  than 
from  the  repeal  of  the  old  ftatutes  concerning  witches,  or 
from  making  any  new  ones  concerning  canals  or  turnpike 
roads,  but  that  both  would  be  gainers  by  the  meafure.  Nay, 
I  (hould  not  wonder,  if,  when  thefe  ads  are  repealed,  the 
clergy  fhould  take  to  themfelves  the  merit  of  all  that  has 
been  done  to  promote  it,  as  they  do  with  refped  to  the  aft 
of  toleration ,  after  all  the  oppofition  they  made  to  it. 
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LETTER  IV. 

Of  the  Teji  and  Corporation  Afts. 

My  generous  Townfmen  and  Neighbours, 

^T'HE  nature  of  the  Tejl  and  Corporation  Acls^  which  have 
■*“  occafioned  all  this  writing  and  preaching,  has  been 
drangely  mifreprefented  to  you,  and  Mr.  Madan’s  Sermon 
has  no  tendency  to  clear  it  up.  But  plain  men  may  judge 
of  plain  things ,  at  lead  by  their  effects,  without  much  deep 
reafoning  on  the  fubje£t.  Mr.  Madan  fays,  p.  12,  that 
c£  the  Difienters  are  under  no  difability  which  can  poflibly 
“  be  avoided  confidently  with  our  own  fecurity,”  that  is, 
the  fecurity  of  the  church.  Now,  without  confidering  what 
the  Ted  and  Corporation  A£ts  are  in  themfelves,  you  fee 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Madan,  they  are  things  without 
which  the  church  cannot  be  fecure ,  if  it  could  exift  at  all. 
But,  though  I  am  not  of  your  church,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  fuppofe  that  I  think  it  to  be  the  bed  of  all  podible 
churches,  I  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  it,  in  fome 
refpedts,  than  Mr.  Madan  has,  or  any  of  thofe  high  church 
men,  who,  on  this  occafion,  arefuch  zealous  dicklers  for  it. 
They  mud  think  it  a  poor  weak,  and  infirm  thing,  indeed, 
of  no  drength  at  all,  in  its  own  conditution,  or  they  would 
never  fancy  fuch  fupports  as  thefe  to  be  necefiary  to  it.  1 
can  clearly  (hew  them  from  hi/lory  and  faff,  that  it  is  much 
better  edablidied  than  their  fears  will  allow  them  to  think 
it  is. 

If  thefe  A£ts  were  really  necefiary  to  the  fecurity  of  your 
church,  it  is  plain  that  it  could  never  have  done  without 
them.  And  I  dare  fay  that,  after  reading  Mr.  Madan’s 
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Sermon,  and  every  thing  elfe  that  has  been  written  by  your 
clergy  (men  of  great  courage  no  doubt,  but  who  are  fright¬ 
ened  to  death  on  this  particular  fubjed)  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  your  church  never  was  without  thefe  Ted  and 
Corporation  Ads,  being  its  necedary  body  guards ;  and  lead 
of  all  that  it  was  without  them  in  its  tender  infancy ,  when 
it  mud  mod  of  all  have  wanted  fupport.  But  through  all 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
Charles  I.  and  till  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Charles  II.  in  all 
which  time  it  rofe  from  nothing  to  its  full  drength  and 
glory,  there  were  no  fuch  Ads  at  all.  All  thofe  princes 
were  allowed  to  employ  whom  they  thought  proper  in  all 
bufinefs  of  a  civil  nature,  and  no  inconvenience  whatever 
arofe  from  it.  Nor  when  the  Ted  ad  was  made  was  anv 

J 

evil  dreaded  from  the  Proteftant  Dijfenters.  Nay  they  them- 
felves  mod  zealoufly  concurred  in  palling  it.  The  danger 
then  was  from  the  Catholics  only,  on  account  of  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown  being  a  Catholic.  Afterwards,  mere  party 
fpirit ,  and  not  any  regard  to  the  fafety  of  the  fate ,  gave 
birth  to  the  Corporation  Aft. 

If  thefe  Ads  be  really  neceflary  in  England ,  they  mud  be 
much  more  fo  in  Ireland ,  where  the  church  edablifhment  is 
much  weaker  than  it  is  here,  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  being  of  it ;  and  yet  in  this 
very  reign  the  Ted  Ad  has  been  repealed  there;  and 
though, according  to  Mr.Madan,  the  church  mud  neceffarily 
have  fallen  with  it,  it  dill  exids,  and  there  is  even  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  being  overturned  than  before.  Becaufe  the  Dif- 
fenters  being  conciliated,  and  put  into  good  humour  by  the 
meafure,  they  are  lefs  than  ever  difpofed  to  be  hodile  to  the 
church.  Being,  in  all  civil  matters,  equally  favoured  by 
government  with  the  members  of  the  edablifhed  church,  and 
not  lying  under  the  reproach  of  being  unfit  to  be  trujled  with 
power ,  though  they  have  not  in  fad  any  more  power  than 
they  had  before,  they  confider  themfelves  as  in  a  more  refped- 
able  fituation,  and  are  difpofed  to  be  contented  with  it;  leaving 
the  clergy  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  enjoy  all  their 
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emoluments  as  before.  But  when  men  are  treated  like 
dogs,  they  will  fnarl  at  thofe  who  hold  the  whip  over  them, 
whether  they  receive  a  blow  or  not. 

You  will  naturally  afk,  how  came  the  church  to  be  fo 
liberal  to  the  Diffenters  in  Ireland,  and  fo  hoftile  to  them 
in  England.  I  will  explain  the  whole  in  a  very  few  wTords. 
There  was  no  liberality  in  the  cafe.  But  the  Diffenters  in 
Ireland  are  much  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  eftablffhment  in  that  country  than  they  are  in 
this;  and  therefore,  notwithftanding the  meafure  muft  have 
appeared  much  more  hazardous  (which  is  the  plea  for  re¬ 
filling  us)  the  court ,  and  of  courfe  the  clergy ,  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  refufe  their  requeft.  There  were  no  meetings 
of  the  clergy  on  the  occafion,  no  fuch  fermons  as  Mr. 
Madan’s  were  preached,  and  lords  and  commons  were,  I 
believe,  unanimous  in  paffing  the  bill.  But  here  the  court 
is  at  prefent  again#  us,  and  the  clergy  (though  the  church 
would  not  receive  a  (hadow  of  harm  from  the  meafure,  as 
the  experience  of  Ireland  for  the  la#  eleven  years  abundantly 
proves)  indulge  themfelves  in  (hewing  their  diflike  to  us, 
becaufe  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 

For  the  fame  reafons  we  were  twice  repulfed  when  we 
petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  we  were  mo# 
unreafonably  laid  under  to  fubferibe  the  greater  part  of  the 
articles  of  your  church,  a  church  with  which  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  from  which  we  receive  no  emolument. 
But  the  court,  wiffiing  to  (hew  fome  favour  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  and  fearing  left  a  clamour  would  be  railed  by  the  more 
fober  part  of  the  nation,  if  fomething  was  not  done  for  us 
too,  thought  proper  at  length  to  grant  our  requeft ;  and  then 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  any  oppofition  from  the  clergy. 
Such  is  the  policy  of  a  court,  and  fuch  the  operation  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  pajfive,  obedience,  and  non-re- 

fiftance  in  the  clergy,  ever  true  to  the  terms  of  their  alliance 
with  the  Jlate. 

If  thefe  A<fts  were  repealed,  there  would  be  no  vifible 
change  whatever  in  the  afpecl  of  public  affairs,  refpe<#ing 
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church  or  ftate.  It  would  not,  in  fail,  give  any  additional 
power  to  the  Diffenters,  nor,  if  it  did,  could  that  power  be 
employed  to  the  injury  of  the  church.  It  is  not  reafon ,  or 
even  felf  defence ,  or  felf  inter  eft,  that  has  driven  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  your  clergy  to  this  violence  againft  us ;  but  merely 
bigotry  and  pajfion.  Many  men  of  the  beft  undemanding 
among  them  clearly  fee  this,  and  wonder,  as  much  as  I  do, 
at  the  general  infatuation. 

Befides,  is  it  for  the  credit  of  the  church  of  England  to 
fuppofe  it  to  be  naturally  weaker,  and  to  {land  in  more  need 
of  foreign  fupport,  independent  of  a  voluntary  attachment  to 
it,  as  founded  in  truth,  than  other  eftablifhed  churches  ?  No 
other  national  church  (and  they  are  found  in  almoft  all 
parts  of  the  chriftian  world)  has  any  fuch  fecurity  as  this,  or 
has  ever  found  the  want  of  it.  Mr.  Madan,  indeed,  quotes 
Dean  Swift,  p.  26,  in  faying  that  “  in  Holland  none  are 
<c  admitted  into  civil  offices  who  do  not  conform  to  the 
cc  legal  worfhip.”  But  Swift*,  like  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon, 
debafed  a  good  natural  underftanding  with  the  loweft 

*  The  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Swift  always  mentions  Difi- 
fenters ,  as  if  they  were  not  even  of  the  human  fpecies,  thews  the  defpica- 
ble  narrownefs  of  his  mind :  and  yet  a  paffage  of  his  writings,  in  which 
this  is  the  molt  confpicuous,  is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Mr.  Madan. 
4  The  offer  of  their  abilities,’  fays  Mr.  Madan,  p.  26,  4  integrity  and 
4  learning,  and  all  that  may  be  intended  by  their  quick-  fight ed'  (allud¬ 
ing  in  a  fneer  to  an  expreflion  in  one  of  my  publications)  44  talents  for 
4  the  fervice  of  the  date,  will  be  fufficiently  noticed  by  a  fhort  extract 
4  from  Swift.  44  Their  zeal,  fays  he,  is  commendable,  and  when  em~ 
44  ployments  go  a  begging  for  want  of  hands,  they  fhall  be  fure  to  have 
44  the  refufal  j  only  upon  condition  that  they  will  not  pretend  to  them 
44  upon  maxims  which  equally  include  Atheifts,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels, 
44  and  Heretics,  or  which  is  dill  more  dangerous,  even  Papifts  them- 
44  felves.”  This  is  the  cojitempt  of  the  contemptible ,  which  diews  the 
writer  not  worthy  to  rank  with  any  of  the  claffes  of  men  he  here  enume¬ 
rates.  When  I  read  fuch  duff  as  this,  and  find  it  the  language  of  this 
day,  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Sacheverel,  I  blefs  God  that  I  was 
born  a  free  DiJ) enter ,  not  manacled  by  the  chains  of  fo  debating  a  fydem 
as  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  I  was  not  educated  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  My  education,  in  this  at  lead  unfpeakably  more 
liberal  than  theirs,  has  taught  me  to  edeem  Papifis,  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels, 
Heretics,  and  even  Atheifis  if  they  be  honed  men,  and  the  Church-oj-Eng- 
land-man  too  who  defpifes  me.  It  isbecaufe  he  has  been  no  better  taught, 
or,  becaufe  God  has  not  given  him  a  better  underdanding. 
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bigotry.  He  neither  knew,  nor  cared  to  know,  any  thing 
about  the  Diffenters,  and  he  paid  no  regard  to  truth  or  de¬ 
cency  in  his  invectives  againft  them.  What  he  faid  of  the 
Dutch  Mr.  Madan  might  eafily  know  not  to  be  true  in  fadl. 
For  though  every  burgomafter,  and  thofe  who  aaminifter 
juftice,  mud  have  fubfcribed  the  national  confeffion  of  faith,, 
no  teft  is  required  of  thofe  who  ferve  in  the  army  or  navy, 
which  are  offices  of  infinitely  more  power  ;  and  in  thefe  there 
are  inftances  of  their  employing  even  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  Mr.  Madan  was  not  able  to 
quote  any  other  infiance  of  fuch  illiberality  as  difgraces  this 
country.  Before  the  late  revolution  in  France  a  Protefiant 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  againft  other  Pro- 
teftants,  and  another  had  been  their  prime  minifter  in  civil 
affairs,  without  any  apprehenfion  being  entertained  by  the 
moft  bigoted  of  the  Catholics  for  the  fafety  of  their  efta- 
blifhed  church.  Lord  North  told  us  that  this  was  one  of 
the  accidental  advantages  of  an  arbitrary  govermnent.  But 
this  liberal  fyftem  is  continued  now  that  that  government  is 
become  more  free  than  ours.  The  catholic  religion  ftill 
continues  in  France,  though  Proteftants  are  admiffible  into 
all  places  of  truft  or  power. 

Is  there  not  an  eftabliffied  church  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  England  ?  and  does  not  that  fubfift  very  well  without  any 
Teft  Adi,  even  with  the  difadvantage  of  its  king  being  of 
anotner  religion  ?  Yet  they  allow  that  king  to  employ  whom 
he  pleafes  in  all  offices  of  truft  and  power  in  Scotland,  with¬ 
out  fhewing  any  fear  for  the  fafety  of  their  national  religion. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Scotch  clergy,  who  have  never 
made  any  complaint  or  remonftrance  on  the  fubjedl,  have 
far  more  confidence  in  the  goodnefs  and  ftability  of  their  ec- 
clefiaftical  eftablifhment  than  the  Englifh  clergy,  who  are 
fo  miierably  and  fo  univerfally  panic  ftruck,  have  with  re- 
fpecl  to  theirs.  You,  brave  Englifhmen,  muft  be  afhamed 
cf  fuch  cowards. 

But  what  is  this  Teft  Adi,  and  what  can  it  do  for  your 
church,  or  for  any  church  ?  If  it  cannot  be  fupported  without 
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it,  I  am  very  fare  that  it  cannot  with  it.  For  it  is  no  more 
than  a  cobweb ,  which  any  fly  may  break  through.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  a  civil  office,  it  requires  that  a  perfon  fhould 
receive  the  communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England.  But  this  is  what  moft  Diflenters  now  do 
without  violating  their  confcience  at  all.  You  fee  that  both 
Mr.  Ruflell  and  Mr.  Taylor  in  your  own  neighbourhood, 
have  done  it,  and  in  confequence  hold  the  office  of  jujiice 
of  the  peace .  Thefe  are  men  of  honour  and  principle,  proper 
to  be  trufted  with  any  degree  of  power.  But  bad  men, 
againft  whom  alone  you  ought  to  be  upon  your  guard,  even 
Atheifts,  men  of  no  religion,  who  laugh  at  your  church, 
and  who  will  fupport  it  no  longer  than  it  fupports  them, 
make  no  fcruple  at  all  of  conforming  to  this  Teft.  They 
are  ready  to  kneel  at  the  rails  of  your  chancel  whenever 
they  are  called  upon,  and  laugh  in  their  fleeve  all  the  time. 

To  make  this  Teft  any  thing  like  a  real  guard  to  the 
church,  and  exclude  from  offices  of  truft  and  power,  all  who 
are  not  bona  fide  members  of  it,  you  fhould  infift  upon  their 
communicating  habitually ,  and  not  only  that ,  but  on  their 
attending  your  public  worfhip  every  Lord’s-day.  Whereas, 
the  fa  (SI  is,  that  very  few  perfons  in  any  conliderable  office 
attend  the  fervice  of  your  church  at  all,  except  when  the 
duties  of  their  office  abfolutely  require  it.  This  Teft  A <51, 
which  you  now  make  your  fheet  anchor,  the  main  pillar 
within  the  church,  and  the  great  buttrefs  without  it,  can 
in  fa£t  do  nothing  for  it  at  all.  It  only  excludes  a  few 
fcrupuloufly  confcientious  men,  who  in  general  are  not  much 
qualified  for  public  bufinefs,  and  who  might  be  very  inno¬ 
cently  admitted  into  any  place.  We  chiefly  object  to  this 
a<51  becaufe  that  it  is  difgraceful  to  us,  though  much  more  fo 
to  the  country  which  impofes  it. 

The  exiftence  of  this  A6b  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  li¬ 
berality  of  the  country  in  other  refpevffs.  For  Diflenters 
may  be  peers,  or  they  may  fit  in  the  houfe  of  Commons. 
There,  you  fay,  there  is  no  danger  from  them,  becaufe  their 
number  is  inconfiderable.  But  would  not  that  be  the  very 
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fame  with  refpec*  to  any  other  places  of  truft  and  power. 
If  the  obnoxious  Ads  were  repealed,  Diffenters  would  not 
be  admitted  into  offices  but  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown, 
and  certainly  not  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  make  them  formi¬ 
dable.  For  if  perfons  of  all  religious  perfuafions  were  em¬ 
ployed  alike,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  there  would 
always  be  the  fame  over-balance  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion  ;  which  would  be  fufficient  to  counter- 
aft  the  attempts  of  their  brother  officers  of  all  the  different 
feff  s,  efpecially  as  thefe  would,  of  courfe,  be  divided  among 
themfelves. 

If,  for  example,  there  ffiould  be  an  hundred  officers  in 
the  army  or  navy  belonging  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  and 
ten,  or  even  twenty,  of  half  a  dozen  different  fecfs,  what  is 
it  that  could  be  apprehended  from  them  ?  In  fact  much 
iels  than  now.  Becaufe  as  things  now  are,  all  Diffenters 
have  a  principle  of  union  among  themfelves,  in  their  com¬ 
mon  exclufion  from  civil  offices,  which  would  not  then 
exiff  All  would  rather  he  difpofed  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
chief  magidrate,  who  had  the  power  of  giving  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  perfon  what  he  wifhed  to  obtain,  which  would  na¬ 
turally  give  him  a  bias  in  favour  of  his  religion,  viz.  that 
of  the  date.  Confequently,  the  prefentfydem  is  as  impolitic , 
as  it  is  unjuft,  if  the  fafety  of  the  church  be  the  object  ;  and 
on  this  principle  fome  Diffenters  prefer  their  prefent  fixa¬ 
tion.  Admiffion  to  civil  offices  at  the  nomination  of  the 
court  would,  as  they  fay,  difpofe  men  to  favour  the  court, 
and  to  become  lefs  zealous  as  Diffenters;  and  the  clergy 
themfelves,  if  they  were  not  blinded  by  their  rage  againd 
the  Diffenters,  might  fee  this.  But  in  this  and  in  many 
other  refpeds,  their  conduft  favours  of  a  kind  of  infatuation , 
fuch  as  generally  precedes  ruin.  If  you,  who  are  tradefmen, 
fhould  aft  with  no  more  judgment  in  the  condua  of  your 

affairs,  than  they  do  with  refpea  to  theirs ,  you  would  foon 
become  bankrupts. 

Mr.  Madan  fays,  p.  17,  that  “  the  legiflature  has  en- 

deavoured  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  date  by  thofe 
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tc  means  which  ought  to  be  effe&ual  with  every  man,  as  the 
<c  ftrongeft  and  mod  awful  which  can  poffibly  be  ufed.”  But 
certainly  this  is  faying  a  great  deal  too  much.  I  have 
fhewn  you  very  plainly  how  it  might  have  been  made  much 
flronger ;  and  if  what  I  have  above  propofed  fhould  not 
be  thought  fufficient,  let  every  civil  officer  be  made  to 
fwear  allegiance  to  the  church  of  England.  Make  them  vow 
perpetual  enmity  to  all  Diffenters,  and  hoffility  even  to  the 
prince  upon  the  throne  if  he  fhould  ever  be  hoftile  to  the 
church,  or  be  difcovered  to  look  with  the  lead:  degree  of 
complacency  upon  a  fingle  Diffenter.  This  method  would 
be  much  more  effectual,  and  certainly  more  decent ,  than  the 
proftitution  of  a  facred  ordinance  of  religion  to  fo  prophane 
and  foreign  a  purpofe  as  the  qualification  for  a  civil  office. 

An  oath  exprefsly  declares  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  ad- 
miniftered.  A  man  is  thereby  made  to  profefs  fome  fpe~ 
cific  thing,  which  it  may  be  proper  for  the  government  that 
he  fhould  profefs,  in  order  that,  if  he  was  found  to  violate 
his  oath,  he  might  be  fubjedf  to  a  certain  penalty.  But 
the  mere  a£t  of  receiving  the  Lord’s-fupper,  without  any 
declaration  annexed  to  it,  expreffive  of  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  received,  implies  no  civil  obligation  at  all.  The 
communicant  may  confider  the  adfion  in  his  own  light,  and 
many  will  do  it  as  a  token  of  chriftian  fellowfhip  with 
other  chridians  of  a  different  communion.  On  this  idea 
the  famous  Mr.  Baxter,  though  a  fteady  Diffenter  (having 
refufed  a  bifhopric  that  was  offered  him)  chofe  to  commu¬ 
nicate  once  a  year  with  the  church  of  England  ;  and  other 
Diffenters  have  voluntarily  done  the  fame ;  not  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  of  England  themfelves,  but  to  (hew 
their  brotherly  refpe£t  for  it.  * 

If  the  fenfe  of  the  legiflature  may  be  admitted  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  any  law,  a  Diffenter  may  have  lefs  fcruple 
in  communicating  with  the  church  of  England  in  order  to 
his  admiffion  into  any  civil  office,  becaufe  it  is  well  known 
that  the  law  was  not  meant  to  exclude  Diffenters,  but  only 
Catholics. 
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According,  therefore,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord’s 
fupper  is  required  to  be  received  by  candidates  for  civil 
offices,  it  is  no  fecurity  at  all  to  the  church  of  England ; 
but  an  horrible  prophanation  of  one  of  her  facred  rites,  and 
fuch  as  muft  be  the  occafion  of  much  fcandal  to  the  truly 
pious  members  of  your  church.  If  a  man  perform  any 
religious  afl,  whatever  it  be,  he  fhould  be  left  to  his  own 
liberty  to  perform  it  when  he  finds  himfelf  in  a  proper  dif- 
pofition  for  it.  But  in  this  cafe,  whether  a  man  think 
himfelf  qualified  or  unqualified,  whether  he  be  difpcfed  or 
indifpofed  to  the  religious  exercife,  the  ceremony  rnuft  be 
performed.  What  pain  then  mull  this  give  to  ferious 
clergymen,  who  are  directed  by  the  canons  of  the  church 
not  to  give  the  communion  to  perfons  whom  they  deem  to 
be  unworthy ,  and  yet  are  compellable  by  aff  of  parliament  to 
adminifier  it,  without  diftinfficn,  to  all  who  are  appointed 
to  public  offices  ? 

Now,  though  I  differ  from  you  who  are  of  the  church 
of  England  with  refpeff  to  fome  of  your  tenets ,  and  the 
form  of  your  church  government ,  I  trufit  we  feel  alike  for  the 
honour  of  what  is  common  to  us  as  chriftians ;  and  this 
you  muft  confefs  is  difgraced  by  the  ftatutes  which  we  peti¬ 
tion  to  have  repealed.  They  are  fuch  ftatutes  as  unbe¬ 
lievers  would  have  made,  in  order  to  turn  your  facraments, 
and  your  religion,  into  ridicule.  If  therefore  you  really  wifh 
to  exclude  us  Diffenters  from  all  civil  offices,  do  it  effectually^ 
but  in  a  more  decent  and  proper  manner,  fuch  as  will  fhew 
that  it  is  your  religion  that  you  value,  and  that  you  wilh  to 
guard  by  this  provifion.  But  if  you  find,  as  you  muft  have 
done  already,  that  no  inconvenience  has  in  faff  arifen  from 
Diffenters  (among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  Scotchmen, 
who,  though  Prefbyterians,  muft  take  the  Teft  as  well  as 
we)  being  in  civil  offices,  and  there  are  as  many  of  them 
in  fuch  offices  now  as  there  would  be  if  the  Teft  was 
abolilhed,  throw  it  afide  at  once,  as  a  thing  that  is  equally 
difgr aceful  and  ufelefs ,  and  provide  no  fubftitute  for  it  at  all. 
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How  weak  then,  you  fee,  is  this  barrier  which  Mr. 
Madan  fays,  p.  23,  “  the  wifdom  of  a  former  age  has 
“  ere£led  for  its  defence,9’  viz.  that  of  your  church,  “  and 
iC  which  the  experience  of  a  century  has  proved  to  be  eflfec- 
“  tual.”  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  abundantly  fhewn 
that  this  is  afcribing  a  great  deal  too  much  to  this  boafted 
ftatute,  whereas  it  is  only  like  a  fly  upon  the  chariot  wheel, 
faying  what  a  duji  1  raife .  If  the  experience  of  a  century 
has  proved  this  barrier  to  be  effectual,  the  experience  of  two 
preceding  centuries,  and  alfo  that  of  Ireland  at  prefent, 
proves  it  to  be  perfectly  infignificant. 

I  would  farther  obferve  that  this  bufinefs  would  be  better 
conduced  if  Diflenters  as  fuch,  were  abfolutely  prohibited 
from  being  admitted  into  civil  offices  ;  fo  that  their  no¬ 
mination  and  election  flhould  be  null  and  void,  and  not 
permit  them,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  in  corporate  towns, 
to  have  a  regular  nomination  to  an  office,  and  to  allow 
the  validity  of  their  a£ts  while  they  are  in  it,  and  then 
fubjedt  them  to  a  dreadful  penalty,  fuch  as  nothing  but 
the  greateft  of  crimes  can  juftify,  for  having  accepted  it. 
For  the  penalty  is  the  payment  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
being  difabled  from  fuing  or  profecuting  in  any  court  of 
law,  being  guardians  of  any  child,  being  executors  or 
adminiftrators  of  any  perfon,  and  being  incapable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  civil  policy  of  any  other  country  fo  cruely  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  infidious  as  this ;  and  yet  at  Nottingham  fome  of 
the  very  perfons  who  joined  in  the  election  of  a  Diflenter 
for  their  Mayor,  are  actually  exa&ing  this  heavy  punifhment 
for  his  acceptance  of  it.  This  is  in  a  country  the  laws  of 
which,  and  efpecially  its  criminal  law ,  is  fo  much  the  boaft 
of  its  inhabitants  !  However,  great  numbers  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  church  are  juft  now  in  the  fame  fltuation,  fo 
that,  if  the  Diflenters  were  fo  difpofed,  they  might  take 
ample  revenge.  For  if  the  profecution  be  begun  before  the 
atl  of  indemnity  (which  from  the  general  negle£t  of  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  Teft  is  always  found  neceflary  every  feffions 
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of  parliament)  be  pafl*ed,  the  law  muft  have  its  courfe. 
But  I  hope  no  Diflenters  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  will 
follow  the  example  of  the  churchmen  at  Nottingham:  I 
trull:  we  are  better  chriftians. 

Since  I  wrote  all  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter  your 
clergy  (for  it  has  been  their  meafure  and  not  yours,  and  in 
the  purfuit  of  it  they  have  confulted  their  enmity  to  the  Dif- 
fenters  rather  than  either  their  own  reafon,  or  your  intereft) 
have  gained  their  point.  After  a  full  difcuflion  of  the 
queftion  before  the  houfe  of  Commons  a  great  majority 
appeared  againft  the  repeal.  The  clergy  have  had  their 
triumph,  and,  no  doubt,  exult  in  our  defeat ;  nor  do  we 
envy  them.  For  we  are  not  in  the  leaft  difcouraged.  We 
know  mankind  too  will  to  expert  that,  impofed  upon  as 
they  have  been  fo  long,  they  will  hear  the  plaineft  reafons 
the  firft,  or  the  fecond  time  that  they  are  prefented  to  them. 
Allure  yourfelves  that  they  will  be  prefented  again  and 
again,  a  fourth,  a  fifth;  and  if  neceflary,  a  fiftieth  time. 
We  fhall  give  abundant  exercife  for  the  talent  your  clergy 
appear  to  have  for  inveftive,  and  many  more  inflamma¬ 
tory  fermons,  fuch  as  Mr.  Madan’s,  will  be  preached  and 
publifhed.  We  alfo,  while  we  are  able  to  fpeak,  fhall  preachy 
and  while  the  prefs  is  open  to  us,  we  fhall  not  fail  to  writey 
in  our  own  defence ;  and  after  a  few  years  more  the  nation 
at  large  muft  be  ftupid  indeed,  if  they  do  not  perfectly  under¬ 
hand  the  fubjecft.  And  as  as  we  are  more  than  ever  fully 
confident  that  reafon ,  jujiice ,  and  found  policy  are  clearly  on 
our  fide,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  final  decifion  will 
be  in  our  favour.  We  fhall  even  afk  more  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  and  fhall  not  be  refufed. 

When  we  confider  how  many  more  friends  we  have  now, 
that  all  the  influence  of  a  popular  king,  and  all  the  arts  of 
an  infidious  minifter  are  againft  us  (noftone  having  been  left 
unturned  to  defeat  our  application)  than  we  had  in  the  tw?o 
laft  reigns,  when  the  court  was  uniformly  in  our  favour, 
we  are  convinced  that  liberal  fentiments,  favourable  to  our 
juft  claims,  have  gained  much  ground  ;  and  we  are  confident, 
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from  the  encreafing  liberality  of  the  age  (the  progrefs  of 
which  all  the  clergymen  in  England  can  no  more  put  a 
flop  to,  than  they  can  prevent  the  fun,  after  he  is  rifen,  from 
rifing  to  his  meridian  altitude)  will  gain  ground  more  and 
more.  As  to  the  clergy ,  we  make  ourfelves  perfe£lly  eafy 
about  them.  For  fhould  the  court  once  more  fmile  upon 
us  (and  courts  you  know  are  changeable  things)  fhould  the 
minider  of  the  day  only  give  a  fingle  nod,  their  oppofition 
will  vanifh  as  by  a  charm.  It  will  be  like  throwing  a  few 
drops  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  oil  upon  the  waves,  which  will 
make  their  troubled  waters  as  fmooth  as  a  looking  glafs. 
Mr.  Madan  may  preach  again  from  the  fame  text  to  [peak 
evil  of  no  man ,  and  to  be  gentle  towards  all  men  ;  but  it  will 
be  a  very  different  fermon  from  that  which  is  now  before 
you,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of  the  apodle. 
The  bifhops  of  this  reign  would,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  indantly 
become  as  liberal  as  thofe  in  the  lad  ;  and  as  to  the  inferior 
clergy,  they  would  wheel  about  as  quickly  as  foldiers  on  a 
parade  when  the  word  of  command  was  given  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  king  in  St.  James’s  park.  Indeed,  to  be  confif- 
tent  with  themfeves,  they  mud  obey  the  higher  powers  what¬ 
ever  they  are.  For  th z  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. , 
and  therefore  to  refifl  the  power ,  as  Mr.  Madan  has  been 
careful  to  remind  you,  is  to  refifl  the  ordinance  of  God. 

Should  the  king,  like  Ahafuerus  in  the  book  of  Edher, 
vi.i.  not  be  able  to  feep ,  and  call  upon  one  of  the  lords  of  his 
bedchamber  to  read  to  him  out  of  the  book  of  the  records  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  fhould  there  find 
who  had  been  the  mod  zealous  for  the  revolution  under 
king  William,  for  the  acceflion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover, 
and  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745* 
and  who  took  his  part  even  in  a  late  change  of  adminidra- 
tion,  and  then  inquire  zvhat  honour  and  dignity  (ch.  vi.  6. )  had 
been  done  to  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of  his  family,  and 
learn  that  indead  of  any  thing  been  done  to  reward ,  much  had 
been  done  to  mortify  and  puni/h  them,  that  to  this  very  day 
they  had  been  perfecuted  by  lies  and  calumnies,  as  men 
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whofe  laws  were  diverje from  thofe  of  all  other  people ,  and  who 
do  not  keep  the  king's  laws,  and  therefore  fay,  that  it  is  not 
for  the  king's  profit  to  fuffer  them ,  (ch.  iii.  8.)  poor  defpifed 
Mordecai  may  be  advanced,  and  fome  other  ufe  be  made 

of  the  gallows  that  was  ere&ed  for  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  Didenters  are  perfe&ly  fatisfied 
with  the  uprightnefs  of  our  views,  and  the  judnefs  of  our 
caufe,  and  fhall  patiently  wait  till  the  nation  fhail  coolly  re¬ 
con  fid  er  the  quedion,  unlefs  the  clergy  riling  as  (if  they  receive 
no  check  from  above)  they  naturally  will,  in  their  violence 
againd  us,  fhould,  in  order  the  better  to  fecure  the  intered 
of  their  church,  procure  a  law  to  banijh  (for  they  will  hardly 
now  think  of  burning)  us  all;  and  then,  as  fome  of  them 
are  now  known  to  boaft  that  they  have  no  Didenters  in 
their  parilhes,  they  may  join  in  one  general  Te  Deum ,  that 
there  are  none  in  the  nation :  and  that  we  are  all  driven  to 
France  or  America,  where  they  fuppofe  we  fhall  meet  with 
fpirits  congenial  to  our  own.  If,  in  confequence  of  this,  as 
theDiflenters  have  always  been  an  indudrious  people,  another 
Birmingham  and  another  Mancheder  fhould  be  edablifhed 
there,  they  will  only  rejoice  the  more,  that  all  the  taxes,  and 
all  the  tithes,  then  perhaps  doubled,  will  be  paid  chearfully 
by  the  genuine  fens  of  the  church ,  and  that  their  pockets  will 
be  no  more  contaminated  with  the  fees  of  Didenters. 
Then  will  church  and  ftate  congratulate  each  other,  and  be 
as  fociable  and  happy  as  the  two  kings  of  Brentford ,  dread¬ 
ing  no  gunpowder^  real  or  metaphorical. 

With  refpeft  to  your  intered  as  a  trading  nation,  and  the 
feveral  articles  of  your  manufacture ,  what  are  they  compared 
to  the  articles  of  religion  f  Any  one  of  the  thirty-nine  is  of 
more  value  than  an  hundred  of  thofe  in  your  invoices.  The 
church  is  even  before  the  king,  and  the  king,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
fore  his  fubjeCts.  Let  the  church  therefore,  that  is,  the 
clergy,  be  by  all  means  gratified  in  the  fird  place,  the  king 
in  the  next,  and  you,  the  people,  keeping  your  proper  order 
in  the  lad. 
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The  zeal  of  your  clergy  for  the  church  may  beft  be  efH- 
mated  by  the  facrifices  they  make  to  it ;  and  I  can  fhew  you 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  T eft  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  A<fts,  which  they  confider  as  neceflary  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  church,  they  have  facrificed  a  thing  of  far  more  value 
to  them  than  their  temporal  intereft.  F or  they  have  thought 
the  caufe  fo  good,  that  it  deferved  to  be  promoted  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  even  of  truth .  You  will  alfo  fee,  by  the  account 
which  I  fhall  give  you  of  their  conduct,  that  mere  zeal  for 
the  church  is  not  the  whole'  of  their  merit.  They  have 
fhewn  great  ability  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and 
are  as  fit  for  minifters  of  ftate,  as  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church. 

Thinking  it  of  fome  confequence  to  their  purpofe,  that 
fome  Diffenters,  whofe  names  are  known  to  the  public  (fo 
that  it  might  be  imagined  that  their  fentiments  would  be 
thofe  of  fome  confiderable  number  at  leaft  of  the  body  to 
which  they  belonged)  fhould  be  reprefented  as  fa&ious  men, 
and  enemies  to  government  in  church  and  ftate,  they  fent, 
too  late  to  be  difcovered  and  countera£led,  to  every  member 
of  parliament,  and  to  all  the  bifhops  a  printed  paper  (a  copy 
of  which  I  have  in  my  hands)  containing  Extracts  from 
the  preface  to  my  Letters  to  Mr .  Burn ,  fo  difpofed,  and 
mutilated,  as  to  give  a  very  unfair  view  of  my  real  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct ;  and  of  this  paper  a  moft  important 
ufe  was  made  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate, 
raifing  the  indignation  of  the  houfe  againft  me,  and  the 
Diffenters  in  general,  as  being  fuppofed  to  avow  fentiments 
equally  violent  with  myfelf. 

I  fhall  give  the  following  paragraph  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
whole,  that  you  may  judge  of  their  proceedings  yourfelves. 
That  which  is  printed  in  the  Roman  character  is  their  ex- 
traT,  but  they  omitted  what  immediately  follows  in  italics , 
becaufe  you  will  fee  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  anfwer 
their  purpofe. 

“  Whether  I  be  more  pleafed,  or  difpleafed,  with  their 
“  prefent  violence  let  them  now  judge.  The  greater  their 
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u  violence,  the  greater  is  our  confidence  of  final  fuccefs. 
c£  Becaufe  it  will  excite  more  public  difcujjion ,  which  is  all  that 
“  is  neceffary  for  our  purpofe.  Preface,  p.  15. 

Without  the  latter  claufe  of  this  paragraph,  which  they 
artfully  kept  out  of  fight,  it  was  natural  to  conclude,  as  the 
Houfe  no  doubt  did,  that  to  the  violence  of  the  clergy,  I 
was  ready  to  oppofe  ftill  greater  violence,  and  not  fo  inof- 
fenfive  a  thing  as  mere  argument . 

That  my  mode  of  promoting  reformation,  and  of  procur¬ 
ing  redrefs  of  grievances,  is  of  the  moft  pacific  nature,  you 
may  fee  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  part  of  a  Note 
(p.  12)  in  the  fame  Preface,  but  which  you  will  not  w'on- 
der  that  they  omitted  to  quote,  becaufe  it  would  no  more  have 
anfwered  their  purpofe,  than  the  laft  claufe  of  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

“  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  Diflenters  ihould 
cc  not  accept  of  any  civil  offices  for  which  the  majority  of 
“  their  countrymen  have  pronounced  them  difqualified,  but 
“  patiently  acquiefce  in  their  exclufion  from  them,  till  it 
fhall  pleafe  God,  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence,  and  by 
c  means  of  our  peaceable  reprefentations  and  remonftrances, 
to  open  the  eyes,  and  enlarge  the  minds,  of  our  country- 
men,  and  thereby  give  them  more  juft  ideas  of  the  natural 
rights  of  men,  and  of  the  true  intereft  of  their  country. 
This  printed  Paper ,  thus  artfully  managed,"  ferved  Mr. 
Burke  as  a  text,  from  which  he  declaimed,  in  his  eloquent 
manner,  againft  myfelf,  and  all  the  Diffenters,  juft  as  Mr. 
Madan  has  done  in  his  Sermon ,  with  this  difference,  that 
Mr.  Burke  was  impofed  upon ,  and  fufpe&ing  no  fraud,  kept 
to  the  text  that  was  given  him  ;  whereas  Mr.  Madan  foon 
loft  fight  of  his.  But  what  will  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  reft  of 
the  honourable  houfe  of  Commons  fay,  when  they  find  how 
they  have  been  taken  in  ? 

Mr.  Burke  is  a  perfon  with  whom  I  have  been  well  ac¬ 
quainted  more  than  twenty  years,  and  till  this  affair,  he  al¬ 
ways  profeffed  much  refpeftfor  me,  as  I  had  for  him.  The 
laft  time  he  came  through  Birmingham,  he  called  at  my 
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houfe,  and  drank  a  difh  of  tea  with  me,  and  we  had  much 
free  and  confidential  converfation.  But  how  lhall  we  meet 
after  this  ?  He  will  blame  his  want  of  fagacity,  in  being  over¬ 
reached  ;  but  he  will  fay,  “  how  could  I  expect  any  deceit 
“  from  fo  holy  a  quarter.”  Now  my  friends,  you  need  not 
be  told  that  they  who  could  do  thisy  or  knowingly  permit 
others  to  do  it,  would  do  any  thing  whatever  to  gain  the 
fame  point.  They  muft  have  had  an  intent  to  deceive ,  and 
this  it  is  that  confiitutes  the  criminality  of  any  wilful  viola¬ 
tion  of  truth. 

How  great  then  muft  be  the  value  that  your  clergy  (for 
the  fufpicion  will  naturally  fall  on  fome  of  this  body)  have 
for  the  caufe  of  the  church,  when  they  rifque  even  their 
own  falvation  for  the  fake  of  it?  The  conduft  of  the  apof- 
tles  themfelves  was  never  fo  difinterefted  as  this.  But,  like 
the  immortal  Curtius,  they  confidered  that,  if  they  did  not 
leap  into  the  gulph,  the  church  itfelf,  and  all  you  who  belong 
to  it,  muft  have  been  fwallowed  up.  Now  had  there 
been  any  purgatory  in  your  church,  this  conduft  would  not 
have  been  fo  meritorious.  For  out  of  purgatory  there  is 
redemption,  but  none  from  that  place  to  which  whofoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie  (Rev.  xxii.  15.)  muft  go.  But  this 
being  a  place  only  mentioned  in  fermons,  and  by  polite 
preachers  not  even  there,  I  muft  refer  you  to  your  Bibles, 
if  you  wifh  to  know  any  thing  more  about  it.  It  is  poffi- 
ble,  however,  that  as  thofe  of  the  clergy  who  diftinguifh 
themfelves  the  raoft  by  their  oppofition  to  Diflenters  ap¬ 
proach  a  little  to  the  church  of  Rome,  they  may  think  to 
fave  themfelves  by  confejjing  and  abfolving  one  another ;  and 
as  life  is  always  uncertain,  if  they  be  as  wife  in  the  affairs 
of  the  next  world  as  they  are  in  thofe  of  this,  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  by  this  time  probably  over,  and  their  confciences 
entirely  at  reft.  Think  not,  however,  that  they  would  re¬ 
commend  fuch  condudl  to  you ,  and  thereby  rifque  your  fal¬ 
vation  ;  fince  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  the  church,  in  which 
your  falvation,  your  lives  and  fafeties  ally  are  embarked,  that 
they  who  are  a  fewy  chufe  to  run  this  rifque  for  you  who 
are  many . 
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When  the  mifchief  is  done,  the  proverb  fays  we  may  as 
well  laugh  as  cry ,  becaufe  both  are  equally  unavailing,  and 
the  former  is  more  pleafant,  as  well  as  more  conducive  to 
health.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  excufe  me,  though  I 
have  not  been  quite  ferious  on  a  very  ferious  fubjeX.  In¬ 
deed,  as  a  ferious  one,  it  concerris  your  clergy  and  yourfelves, 
much  more  than  it  does  me.  I  fhall,  however,  conclude 
this  letter  with  perfeX  ferioufnefs. 

The  temper  which  your  clergy  have  (hewn  in  preaching, 
without  any  provocation  whatever,  fo  long,  and  fo  violently, 
againft  the  Diflenters,  and  the  meafures  they  have  taken  to 
oppofe  us,  fome  of  them,  you  fee,  the  moft  artful,  and 
wicked,  give  us  real  concern  ;  and  we  have  the  lefs  hope  of 
any  return  of  liberality  in  our  favour,  from  feeing  fuch  men 
as  Mr.  Madan  joining  the  party  of  the  bigots,  and  retailing 
with  apparent  glee  the  low  and  malignant  fcurrility  of  Swift 
againft  the  Diflenters  of  his  day. 

As  to  Mr.  Burn’s  being  willing  to  have  a  gird  at  me ,  as 
Falftaff  fays,  it  may  eafily  be  accounted  for.  He  has  a 
laudable  view  to  rife  in  his  profeftion ;  and  being  a  man  of 
good  natural  underftanding,  and  good  elocution,  but  hav¬ 
ing  had  no  advantage  of  education,  or  family  connexions, 
he  may  think  it  neceflary  to  do  fomething  in  order  to  make 
himfelf  confpicuous.  And  he  might  fuppofe  he  could  not 
do  better  than  follow  the  fure  footfteps  of  thofe  who  had 
fucceeded  in  the  fame  chace  before  him.  This  might  ap¬ 
pear  the  more  neceflary  in  his  cafe,  as,  having  been  a  preacher 
among  the  Methodifts  and  Diflenters,  (which,  as  I  am  well 
known  highly  to  refpeX  the  Methodifts,  little  as  they  refpeX 
me,  and  I  am  a  diflenting  minifter  myfelf,  I  cannot  mention 
with  any  contempt)  his  attachment  to  the  eftabliftied  church 
might,  without  doing  fomething  of  this  nature,  have  been 
liable  to  be  queftioned. 

But  Mr.  Madan  is  in  very  different  circumftances.  He 
is  a  gentleman  born.  His  family  and  connexions  are  re¬ 
fpeX  able;  he  has  had  the  moft  liberal  education  that  his 
country  can  give.  He  is  a  man  of  a  natural  good  temper, 
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of  ~polifhed  and  engaging  manners,  and  the  door  of  prefer¬ 
ment  is  fo  open  to  him,  that  he  hardly  needs  to  knock  in 
order  to  enter.  For  fuch  a  man  as  he,  without  any  pro¬ 
vocation,  to  deal  out  fuch  grofs  abufe,  and  with  fuch  un¬ 
common  folemnity,  (hews  what  we  have  to  expert  from  the 
times.  If  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Madan  can  diveft  themfelves 
of  all  liberality  of  fentiment,  and  treat  as  rebels ,  and  hypo - 
criteSy  men  with  whom  they  have  frequent  intercourfe,  and 
whom  they  ought  to  know  better,  and  confequently  to 
refpe£I,  we  fee  that,  as  things  are  now  fituatedy  there  is  no 
hope  left.  If  not  from  fuch  men  as  he ,  from  whom  are 
we  to  expect  decent  treatment  ?  It  is  a  proof  that  the 
ftandard  is  raifed  againft  us,  and  that  all  the  clergy,  and 
other  friends  of  the  court,  whether  naturally  difpofed  to  it 
or  not,  muft  join  their  ranks,  in  oppofing  us. 

And  what  is  it  that  they  are  purfuing?  It  is  a  mere 
(hadow,  an  unrefiiting  fubftance.  We  have  neither  the 
power,  nor  the  will,  to  make  any  oppofition,  except  in  a 
field  in  which  they  cannot  meet  us,  the  open  field  of  reafon 
and  argument .  Out  of  this  we  can  never  be  forced  ;  and 
as  to  this,  or  any  particular  country,  we  are  citizens  of  the 
worldy  and  if  we  be  perfecuted  in  one  place ,  we  muft  en¬ 
deavour,  as  our  Saviour  recommends,  to  flee  to  another . 
Hoping,  however,  to  be  permitted  to  ftay  a  while  longer  in 
a  fituation  fo  perfe&ly  agreeable  to  me  in  other  refpedls,  and 
not  having  very  long  to  continue  in  any,  I  am, 

My  good  friends  and  neighbours, 

Your  well-wi(her, 

And  humble  fervant, 

Fair-hill,  J.  PRIESTLEY. 

March  ii,  1790. 

P.  S.  The  fubjeft  of  my  next  Letter  (to  be  publilhed 
on  Thurfday  the  25th  inft.)  will  be  Toleration ,  which 
being  a  thing  that  Mr.  Madan  has  no  want  of  himfelf,  I 
(hall  (hew  you  he  has  thought  little  about,  and  certainly 
does  not  underfiand. 
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LETTER  V. 

Of  a  Complete  Toleration , 

My  Friends  and  Countrymen, 

■jVyT R.  Madan,  like  other  writers  on  the  fame  lide  of  the 
quedion,  willing  to  reprefent  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs  in  the  bed  light  that  he  can  (and  Toleration  being 
fortunately  at  this  time  a  reputable  thing)  gives  it  the  praife 
of  tolerant.  Now  this  we  Diflenters  readily  and  thankfully 
acknowledge  to  a  certain  degree .  The  ad  of  toleration,  pafled 
in  the  time  of  king  William,  which  refcued  the  Diflenters 
from  darving  or  rotting  in  dungeons,  and  which,  under  cer¬ 
tain,  though  hard,  redridions,  allowed  them  to  worlhip 
God  in  the  forms  they  mod  approved,  was  a  valuable  thing. 
But  for  this  we  do  not  conlider  ourfelves  as  at  all  indebted 
to  the  church ,  though  the  bilhops  might  not  vote  againft 
it.  It  was  the  liberality  of  the  fate ,  in  fpite  of  the  church . 
The  fame  was  the  cafe  with  refped  to  the  lad  boon  that  we 
obtained.  For  it  was  not  till  after  two  repulfes,  in  which  the 
bilhops,  as  ufual,  voted  on  the  intolerant  fide  of  the  quedion, 
that  we  got  excufed  from  fubfcribing  many  of  the  articles 
of  the  church  of  England,  by  which  we  had  been  bound 
before.  But  dill  it  is  well  known  that  another  ad  of  par¬ 
liament  remains  in  force,  which  makes  it  eventually  conflf- 
cation  of  goods  and  imprifonment  for  life  for  any  man, 
educated  a  chridian,  to  declare  his  difbelief  of  the  dodrine 
of  the  trinity. 

Now,  as  many  of  us  Diflenters  do  ferioully  dilbelieve  this 
dodrine  of  the  trinity ,  and  even  think  it  our  duty  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  bring  others  to  believe  as  we  do,  viz.  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  unity ,  as  oppofed  to  that  of  the  trinity , 

As  it 
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it  is-evident  that,  while  this  law  fubfifts,  there  is  no  proper 
toleration  in  this  country  for  us.  And  yet  Mr.  Madan, 
knowing  this,  and  exprefsly  mentioning  it,  can  infult  us, 
as  others  of  the  clergy  are  perpetually  doing,  by  faying, 
p.  12,  that  we  have  u  the  fulleft  liberty  of  confcience  and 
u  opinion.”  cc  This  doctrine,”  (viz.  the  trinity)  fays  he, 
p.  19,  “  the  Difienters  think  proper  to  reje6f,  and  they 
“  are  at  liberty  to  reje£f  it,”  that  is  at  the  rifque  of  the 
penalty  above  mentioned,  which  if  any  perfon  fhould  be 
bigot  enough  to  inform  againft  us,  neither  Mr.  Madan  nor 
any  other  clergyman,  let  his  difpofition  towards  us  be  ever 
fo  friendly,  can  prevent  being  exa£ted  to  the  uttermoft. 
This  certainly  is  no  toleration .  It  is  mere  connivance ,  and 
fuch  as  any  felon  may  enjoy  while  nobody  thinks  proper  to 
profecute  him. 

Mr.  Madan  himfelf  fays,  p.  21,  a  I  will  admit  that  the 
<c  rigorous  execution  of  this  law  would  certainly  be  in- 
u  tolerant.”  Is  it  not  then  plain,  that  though  Englilhmen 
may  be  merciful,  the  laws  are  unmerciful,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  repealed.  You  will  naturally  think  that  after 
Mr.  Madan  himfelf  had  taxed  the  law  with  intolerance,  if 
carried  into  execution  (which  is  certainly  faying  nothing  at  all 
in  favour  of  the  law)  he  would  be  for  the  repeal  of  it;  but 
this  by  no  means  follows.  Without  calling  this  law  any 
guard  of  the  church,  or  of  the  principles  of  it,  which  how¬ 
ever  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  even  making  a  merit  of  its 
not  being  executed,  he  fays,  p.  21,  u  the  deliberate  repeal 
c<  of  it  would  certainly  operate  as  a  virtual  fanclion  for  that 
<c  conduct  which  it  was  ena&ed  to  reftrain.”  That  is,  if 
there  had  been  any  law  which  made  it  death  to  Heal  an  apple, 
it  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  becaufe  that  would  be  a  virtual 
fanftion  to  the  Healing  of  apples.  Is  not  this  mod  curious 
reafoning  ?  Your  clergy,  I  hope,  give  you  better  from  the 
pulpit  than  in  fuch  publications  as  thefe.  If  the  reafoning 
of  Paul  ( A6ts  xxiv.  25.)  had  been  no  better  than  this,  Felix 
would  have  been  more  difpofed  to  laugh ,  than  to  tremble . 

It  is,  indeed,  fomething  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Madan’s 
ingenuity  fiiould  not  be  able  to  find  fome  medium  in  this 

cafe, 
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cafe,  either  by  proportioning  the  punifhment  to  the  crime, 
or  by  repealing  a  law,  which,  however  well  intended,  is 
found  to  be  of  no  ufe,  and  which  they  are  afhamed  to  exe¬ 
cute.  Is  it  not  polfible  to  abrogate  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  wrong,  without  authorizing  another  wrong  ?  What 
a  poor  Iegifiator  would  Mr.  Madan  be  ?  You  muft  certainly 
fee,  though  Mr.  Madan  cannot,  that  the  repeal  of  the  law 
of  king  William,  by  which  we  are  now  forbidden,  under 
the  penalty  of  confifcation  of  goods  and  imprifonment  for 
life,  to  declare  our  difbelief  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  trinity, 
would  only  give  us  the  liberty  of  avowing  our  principles, 
and  would  by  no  means  imply  an  approbation  of  them. 
Will  Mr.  Madan  fay  that  the  act  of  toleration  implied  any 
approbation  of  the  principles  of  DifTenters  ?  If  fo,  he  him- 
felf  muft  approve  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  legif- 
Jature  would  by  this  generous  conduct  exprefs  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  folid  reasons  on  which  the  eftablifhed  faith 
was  founded.  It  would  be  faying,  “  We  have  no  oc- 
<c  cafion  to  enforce  our  principles  by  penal  laws ,  having 
“  no  doubt  but  that  the  clergy,  the  proper  defenders  of 
it,  will  be  able  to  fupport  it  by  reafon  and  argument.” 
But,  my  friends,  this  has  not  been  the  conduct  of  the 
legiftators,  or  of  the  clergy.  Not  trufting  to  reafon ,  or  the 
fcriptures ,  they  muft  enadb  laws,  with  heavy  -penalties, 
to  enforce  the  belief  of  their  doctrines.  And  though 
through  the  liberality  of  the  times,  and  not  any  particular 
generofity  of  their  own,  they  are  afhamed  to  execute  them, 
and  we,  confiding  in  this,  and  not  in  any  proper  moderation 
of  theirs,  even  turn  their  obfolete  laws  into  ridicule,  yet 
you  fee  that,  like  the  laws  of  the  Aledrs  and  Perfans ,  they 
muft  remain  unaltered,  together  with  e\ery  thing  elfe  that 
bears  the  leaft  afpedt  towards  the  church.  This  looks  as  if 
they  themfelves  confidered  it  as  no  better  than  a  cajlle  of 
cards,  which  they  are  afraid  of  touching,  left  it  fhould  all 
rail  to  pieces.  If  good  reafons  cannot  be  alleged  for  retain¬ 
ing  what  is  moft  manifeftly  abfurd,  and  what  they  them¬ 
felves  are  afhamed  to  execute,  yet  you  fee  that  fomething 

A  3  muft 
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mud  be  faid ;  and  weak  as  it  is,  I  do  not  know  that  any 
thing  better  can  be  alleged,  than  what  is  here  advanced  by 
Mr.  Madan,  viz.  that  the  repeal  of  this  improper  and  un- 
juft  law  to  defend  the  dodtrine  of  the  trinity,  would  be  to 
give  a  virtual  fandfion  to  our  conduct  in  writing  againft  it. 

There  is  another  curious  and  inconfiftent  circumftance  in 
what  Mr.  Madan  advances  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  famous 
law.  All  who  believe  Chrift  to  be  a  man ,  and  not  GW, 
muft  neceftarily  think  it  idolatry  to  pay  him  divine  honours. 
We  have  no  other  definition  of  idolatry ,  than  to  worjhip  as 
God  that  which  is  not  God.  Do  not  all  Proteftants  fay  it  is 
idolatry  in  the  Catholics  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
Peter,  Paul,  or  any  other  faints,  or  even  to  angels  and  arch¬ 
angels  ?  Do  you  not  continually  charge  the  Catholics  with 
idolatry  on  this  principle?  Now,  it  is  upon  the  very  fame 
principle,  and  no  other,  that  we,  who  confider  Chrift  as 
being  a  man,  fuch  as  Peter  and  Paul  were,  fay  that  it  muft: 
be  idolatry  to  worfhip  or  to  pray  to  him .  This  is  only  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  avowing  our  belief,  with  what 
muft  follow  from  it.  Yet  Mr.  Madan  will  allow  us  the 
one,  without  the  other;  as  if  he  would  allow  us  to  think 
Trinitarians  to  be  idolators,  without  permitting  us  to  call 
them  fo.  u  They  infult  us,”  he  fays,  p.  19,  M  with  the 
<c  charge  of  idolatry,  on  account  of  this  dodlrine,”  viz.  the 
trinity,  “  they  are  at  liberty  fo  to  do,  through  the  mildnefs 
V  of  our  principles,  though  perhaps  they  have  not  a  right 
tc  to  do  it,  upon  any  principle  whatever;”  that  is,  we  have 
no  right  to  fay  what  we  cannot  help  thinking .  Where  then 
is  our  toleration?  Alas,  it  exifts  only  in  the  mildnefs  of 
men' s  principles,  that  is  in  their  good  nature ,  which  is  a  very 
changeable  thing,  and  not  in  the  laws.  If  this  mildnefs 
which  Mr.  Madan  boafts  of  was  any  thing  of  a  ftable  na¬ 
ture,  and  was  meant  to  be  perpetual,  it  would  certainly  lead 
them  to  repeal  the  law,  and  not  merely  to  fufpend  the 
execution  of  it. 

If  this  law  againft  thofe  who  declare  their  difbelief  of 
the  dodfrine  of  the  trinity  is  never  defigned  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted, 
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cuted,  common  fenfe  will  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  remain  as  a  difgrace  to  our  ftatute 
book  any  longer.  While  it  is  fuffered  to  continue  there,  it 
will  always  be  thought  by  us  that  it  is  intended  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  though  not  at  prefent,  yet  at  fome  conve¬ 
nient  opportunity .  If  I  be  abfolutely  determined  never  more 
to  correct  my  child,  and  wifh  that  he  fhould  know  my  re- 
folution,  I  burn  the  rod.  If  I  keep  it,  I  certainly  do  it 
with  the  idea  that  fome  time  or  other  it  may  be  wanted. 
We  Unitarians  (hall  never  think  that  any  proper  toleration 
is  intended  for  us,  while  a  law  by  means  of  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  man  to  perfecute  and  punifh  us  as  fuchy 
(hall  remain  unrepealed.  And  yet  you  fee  very  clearly  that 
the  clergy,  boafting  of  their  mild  and  tolerating  principles, 
would  not  fail  to  make  as  ftrenuous  an  oppofttion  to  the 
repeal  of  this  law  of  king  William,  which  makes  it  confif- 
cation  of  goods  and  imprifonment  for  life,  to  declare  our 
dilbelief  of  the  do&rine  of  the  trinity,  as  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Ted  and  Corporation  Acts.  Though  neither  of  them 
are  in  fa£t,  of  any  fervice  to  their  church  at  all,  yet  tremb¬ 
ling  at  every  (hadow,  and  dreading  they  know  not  what, 
they  are  determined  to  oppofe  every  thing  that  we  apply  for. 
Imagining,  as  it  (hould  feem,  that  we  are  much  more  quick 
fighted  than  themfelves,  they  fufpeft  that  there  is  fomething 
more  in  any  thing  that  we  afk  for  than  they  are  able  to  fee. 

Mr.  Madan,  quoting  my  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt ,  p.  26,  en¬ 
deavours  to  alarm  you  with  our  farther  claims ,  when  thofe 
we  are  now  making  (hall  be  granted  ;  and  as  he  drops  the 
quotation,  he  leaves  you  to  imagine  that  thofe  claims  are 
abfolutely  endlefsy  and  might  lead  to  the  total  ruin  of  the 
conftitution  in  church  and  (late.  Now  in  that  Letter, 
which  I  would  wifh  you  all  to  look  into,  I  have  didin£tly 
marked  what  are  all  our  claims  as  Diffenters ,  didinft  from 
thofe  improvements  which  I  imagine  might  dill  be  made  in 
the  laws  relating  to  religion  in  this  country,  after  every 
thing  that  we  can  wi(h  for  as  Diffenters  (hall  be  granted. 
Thefe  are,  fird,  admiffibility  to  all  civil  offices  at  the  nomi- 
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nation  of  the  crown,  the  difcretion  of  which  we  are  not  dif- 
pofed  to  queftion;  fecondly,  full  liberty  to  profefs,  and 
teach,  all  our  religious  principles,  without  the  fear  of  fuch 
laws  as  that  of  king  William  ;  and  laftly,  to  celebrate  mar¬ 
riage  among  ourfelves,  as  the  Quakers  are  allowed  to  do. 

Now  this  is  the  full  extent  of  all  our  claims  as  Dijfenters ; 
and  what  is  there  fo  very  alarming  in  it  ?  And  till  thefe 
three  articles  be  granted,  our  toleration  is  manifeftly  incom¬ 
plete,  becaufe  we  remain  expofed  to  civil  penalties  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  religious  principles,  which  is  the  precife  defi-  ' 
nition  of  perfecution .  And  if  all  the  three  claims  above 

mentioned  were  granted,  your  eftablifhed  church  would 
(land  not  the  lefs,  but  in  reality  the  more,  firm  for  it.  Your 
church  is  guarded  by  its  peculiar  laws,  and  no  perfon  can 
derive  any  emolument  from  it,  but  thofe  who  fubmit  to 
thofe  laws,  and  fubfcribe  to  its  articles.  When  we  Dif- 
fenters  {hall  afk  for  any  thing  that  your  church  has  to  give, 
without  fubmitting  to  its  laws,  or  fubfcribing  to  its  articles, 
then,  but  not  before,  fay  that  we  are  attacking  the  eftablifh- 
ment.  We  do  not  defire  the  repeal  of  the  A£t  of  king 
William  any  farther  than  it  refpe&s  ourfelves.  As  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  trinity  is  unqueftionably  an  important  article  of 
your  faith,  let  your  clergy  by  all  means  be  bound  in  the 
ftri&eft  manner  to  the  profeffion  of  it.  They  receive  their 
emoluments  on  that  condition.  But  why  fhoujd  we^  who 
do  not  receive  thofe  emoluments,  be  bound  to  their  duty , 
or  be  fubje&ed  to  their  laws  f 

Mr.  Madan  has  thought  fo  little  on  this  fubjeft,  that  he 
is  not  able  to  diftinguifh  the  claims  of  Diflenters  as  fuch, 
which  would  leave  the  church  juft  as  it  is,  and  thofe  claims 
which  affe£f  the  very  vitals  of  it.  His  confufion  of  ideas  on 
this  fubjeft  is  evident  in  the  following  paragraph,  p.  21, 

<c  The  laft  pretended  grievance  which  I  fhall  at  prefent  no- 
cc  tice  (and  perhaps  it  is  the  chief  of  their  grievances)  is  the 
cc  payment  of  tythes,  and  fees  to  the  minifters  of  the  church 
u  of  England,  that  is,  the  Diflenters  complain  that  the  pro- 
tc  vjfion  which  is  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  thofe  minif- 

“  ters 
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Ci  ters  who  difcharge  the  offices  and  duties  of  the  religion  of 
“  this  country  as  eftablifhed  by  law  may  be  reduced,  and 
“  withdrawn,  at  the  caprice  of  fecfiaries,  for  the  fupport  of 
“  nonconformifts.” 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  contemptuous  language,  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman,  and  a  fcholar,  and  much  more  of  a  chriftian, 
with  which  this  paragraph,  like  the  whole  of  the  fermon,  is 
written,  Mr.  Madan  miftakes  the  very  nature  and  object 
of  our  complaints.  While  there  is  a  religion  fo  eftablifhed 
by  law  as  to  be  fupported  by  any  public  fund,  to  which  all 
fhall  equally  contribute,  the  appropriation  of  that  fund  can¬ 
not  be  changed  without  affecting  the  eftablifhed  religion. 
If  we  feffaries.)  as  Mr.  Madan  contemptucufly  calls  us, 
demand  that  our  proportion  of  the  tithe$  be  given  to  our 
own  minifters,  how  equitable  foever  the  thing  may  be  in 
itfelf,  it  is  nothing  that  wre  could  afk  as  Diffenters .  We,  and 
others,  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  fuch  a  meafure  as  this  would  be  reafonable  in 
itfelf,  beneficial  to  our  country,  and  favourable  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  religion  (as  I  fhall  proceed  to  fhew  that  it  would 
be)  but  then  this  is  a  fpeculation  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  any  thing  that  concerns  Diffenters  as  fuch.  The 
whole  body  of  them  formerly,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
them  at  prefent,  approve  of  an  eftablifhment  ;  and  fince  it 
cannot  be  that  of  their  own  religion ,  they  think  that  the  pre¬ 
fent  may  do  as  well  as  any  other,  and  would  even  prefer  it 
to  that  of  many  other  Diffenters  ;  and  therefore  they  have 
no  farther  wifh  than  fuch  a  full  toleration  as  Mr.  Madan 
fays  they  a&ually  have,  but  which  they  find  they  have  not, 
and  would  be  very  glad  if  he  could  procure  for  them. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  and  that  of  many  others, 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country,  and  for  chrif- 
tianity  in  general,  if  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  any  civil 
eft abli fitment  of  religion  at  all,  but  that  every  man  fhould 
be  left  to  provide  for  himfelf  with  refpect  to  religion,  ufing 
his  own  beft  judgment,  as  he  does  in  things  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature.  I  fee  no  reafon  why  any  one  man  fhould  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  religion  of  another  man,  any  more 

than 
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than  for  his  inftrudlion  in  grammar ,  philofophy ,  or  any  thing 
elfe.  But  this  I  do  not  advance  as  a  Diflenter,  but  on  the 
principles  of  political  philofophy  in  general.  And  that  thefe 
principles  of  mine  (though  they  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
myfelf)  which  Mr.  Madan  would  reprefent  as  infinitely 
alarming,  have  nothing  in  them  at  which  you  need  to  be 
alarmed,  I  (hall  clearly  fhew  in  my  next  letter,  and  let  Mr. 
Madan,  or  any  of  your  clergy,  refute  my  arguments  if  they 
can. 

Mr.  Madan’s  Sermon  being  my  Text ,  I  fhall  think  myfelf 
authorized  by  his  example,  to  take  the  fame  liberties  with  ity 
that  he  has  done  with  his ,  that  is,  to  preach  the  very  contrary 
doctrine.  F  rom  a  text  which  inculcates  meeknefs  and  forbear- 
ance ,  and  which  difcountenances  all  evil fpeaking ,  he  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  inflame  your  paflions  by  the  grofleft  and  moft 
abfurd  calumnies.  The  ftorm  that  he  has  raifed  I  have 
endeavoured  to  allay,  preaching  the  very  dodfrine  to  which 
his  text  fhould  have  led  him,  by  endeavouring  to  remove 
thofe  prejudices,  which  lead  you  to  think  ill  of  your  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  thereby  bring  you  to  a  better  temper  than  that 
which  he  has  manifefted.  I  fhall  continue  to  do  the  fame  in  the 
remaining  Letters,  and  for  this  purpofe  fhall  go  over  all  the 
articles  that  he  has  touched  upon.  But  as  a  man  may  fow 
more  weeds  in  an  hour,  than  another  can  root  out  in  a 
month,  I  muft  be  allowed  more  time  and  fpace  than  Mr, 
Madan  has  taken;  fo  that  it  may  happen  that  a  Angle  fen- 
tence  in  his  Sermon,  fhall  give  occafion  to  a  long  letter  of 
mine.  But  I  fhall  not  think  much  of  my  trouble  in  writing, 
provided  you  have  patience  to  read ;  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
write  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  you  into  better  humour,  and 
make  you  feel  more  pleafantly  than  you  did  after  hearing 
Mr.  Madan’s  Sermon.  For  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  is 
angry,  though  everfo  juftly,  are  never  comfortable. 

Indeed,  the  more  I  refledt  on  the  temper  with  which  Mr. 
Madan  muft  have  written,  the  more  concern  it  gives  me, 
as  an  unpromifing  feature  of  the  times  we  live  in  ;  reafon- 
ing  as  follows.  If  his  good  fenfe  can  be  thus  blinded,  and 
if,  notwithftanding  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,  and  his  po- 
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lifted  manners,  his  paflions  can  be  fo  violently  inflamed,  as 
to  abufe  us  innocent  Difienters  in  the  manner  that  he  has 
done,  what  muft  be  the  flrength  of  thofe  principles  which 
have  produced  fo  unlooked  for  an  effedt?  And  what  have 
we  not  to  dread  from  them  in  perfons  of  inferior  under- 
flandings,  of  lefs  liberal  education,  and  of  harfter  difpo- 
fitions  ?  I  ftouid  not  even  wonder  if,  in  underflandings 
more  clouded,  and  tempers  more  irafcible,  this  extreme 
bigotry  ftouid  produce  the  effedfs  of  abfolute  infanity. 

If  Mr.  Madan  can  really  confider  all  the  Difienters  of 
the  prefent  day  as  unqueflionably  republicans,  and  fo  flrongly 
infinuate  that  we  are  all  ready  to  treat  the  prefent  king  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  did  Charles  I,  I  have  to  rejoice  in  the^£? 
of  indemnity .  Without  this  I  ftouid  now  expedl  that, 
though  my  anceflors,  being  churchmen,  might  have  fought 
under  the  flandard  of  Charles  I.  I,  being  a  Diflenter,  ftouid 
be  adlually  indidied  for  the  crime  of  murdering  that  blefled 
martyr,  and  that  myfelf  and  my  three  fons  (for  the  polite- 
nefs  and  mildnefs  of  which  Mr.  Madan  makes  fuch  a  boaft 
would  perhaps  fpare  my  daughter)  might  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  for  our  ftare  in  that  horrid  tranfadhon. 

The  philofophical  world  has  of  late  been  amufed  with  a 
ftory  of  a  poifonous  tree  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  that  would 
not  fufier  any  plant  to  grow,  or  any  animal  to  approach, 
within  twelve  miles  of  it.  But  the  murder  of  this  king 
has  a  far  more  baneful  and  extenfive  influence ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  appearance,  we  can  never  remove  far  enough 
from  it.  I  ftouid  think,  however,  that  the  clergy  ftouid 
fix  fome  time,  a  thovfand  years  for  example  (for  I  would 
not  be  unreafonable  in  fixing  too  ftort  a  term  of  probation) 
after  which,  if  the  Difienters  ftouid  behave  like  other  fub- 
jedfs,  and  kill  no  more  kings,  it  fliould  be  deemed  illiberal 
in  fuch  preachers  as  Mr.  Madan  to  charge  us  with  the 
crimes  of  republicanfm ,  and  king-killing .  However,  it  feems 
hardly  fair  to  infer  a  habit  from  a  Jingle  aft,  and  we  are 
not  charged  with  killing  any  more  kings  than  one. 

The  great  merit,  however,  of  this  king  Charles  was  his 
attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  to  which  the  clergy 
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confidered  him  as  having  been  a  martyr,  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is  that  the  clergy  purfue  with  fuch  indifcriminate  ven¬ 
geance  all  perfons,  whom  they  can  have  any  pretence,  how 
improbable  foever,  for  charging  with  it.  For  this  reafon  I 
fhall  in  my  next  Letter  confider  the  nature  and  value  of  civil 
ejlahli foments  of  religion  in  general,  and  then  proceed  to  that 
of  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  that  you  may  judge 
whether  it  be  reafon ,  or  merely  interejl  and  paffioni  that  dic¬ 
tates  fuch  Sermons  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Madan. 

I  am, 

My  good  friends  and  neighbours, 

Yours,  &c. 

"  ,  j  ' 


LETTER  VI. 

Of  Religious  EJlahlifoments  in  general . 

My  Townfmen  and  Neighbours, 

T  SHALL  now  bring  before  you  a  fubjett  which,  from 
-*■  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  generally  confidered, 
you  may  imagine  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  nature,  and 
to  which  your  underftandings  are  not  equal.  I  mean  the 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  Jlatey  or  the  ufe  of  civil 
eflablifoments  of  religion.  But  notwithflanding  this,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  I  (hall  make  it  as  perfectly  intelligible  to 
you,  as  any  thing  that  I  have  yet  treated  of.  I  fhall  prove 
to  you  that  thofe  very  principles  which  your  fuperiors  would 
have  you  take  for  granted,  as  axioms ,  or  certain  truths ,  on 
which  they  build  others  of  very  great  confequence,  have 
themfelves  no  foundation  at  all,  if  either  the  fcriptures ,  or 
common- fenfe,  be  your  rule  of  judgment  concerning  things. 

Mr.  Fox  himfelf,  who  in  point  of  magnanimity,  force, 
/  and  comprehenfion  of  mind,  is  at  lead  equal  to  any  of  our 
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ftatefmen,  and  whofe  liberality  of  fentiment  has  led  him  re¬ 
peatedly  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  Diffenters  in  the  houfe 
of  Commons,  flill  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  civil  eftablifhment  of  religion  in  every  country,  thinking 
it  no  doubt  abfolutely  eftential  to  good  government.  Bur, 
great  as  Mr.  Fox’s  abilities  may  be,  he  may  not  have  given 
fufficient  attention  to  this  particular  fubjefh  Indeed,  if  he 
had,  many  doubts  could  not  but  have  arifen  in  his  mind, 
with  refpedt  to  it.  The  generality  of  Diffenters  themfelves 
as  I  have  faid,  allow  the  propriety  and  ufe  of  fome  eftablifh- 
ment  of  chriftianity,  and  formerly  they  were  univerfally  of 
this  opinion,  though  it  is  contrary  to  a  juft  and  received 
maxim  of  theirs  properly  interpreted,  viz.  That  human 
authority  ought  not  to  be  interpofed  in  matters  of  religion , 
and  indeed  to  our  Saviour’s  own  declaration,  that  his  king¬ 
dom  is  not  of  this  world.. 

If  men  are  not  to  interpofe  their  authority  in  matters  of 
religion,  they  ought  to  refrain,  not  only  from  making  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith ,  and  rules  of  moral  condufi,  to  bind  the  con- 
fciences  of  men  (which  they  allow  to  be  within  the  province 
of  God  only)  but  they  ought  not  to  enforce  any  decrees  of 
men  refpe&ing  religion  by  civil  penalties.  For  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  fetting  up  a  kingdom  of  this  worlds  and  applying  hu¬ 
man  authority  to  matters  of  religion,  things  with  refpeft  to 
which  Diffenters  hefitate  not  to  fay  that  every  man  fhould 
be  left  to  himfelf,  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  his  own 
confcience,  of  which  God  is  the  only  fovereign. 

If  I  break  the  peace  of  fociety,  if  I  injure  my  neighbour, 
in  his  perfon,  property,  or  good  name  (things  which  human 
laws  were  intended  to  guard)  I  ought  to  be  punifhed  by 
thofe  who  adminifter  fuch  laws.  But  if  I  do  any  thing 
by  which  I  offend  God  only,  and  not  man,  I  fhould 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God,  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Thefe  are  very  plain  rules,  and  yet  they  are  evidently  vio¬ 
lated  whenever  any  body  of  men,  clergy  or  laity,  Jay  down 
any  rules  refpedting  religion,  and  enforce  them  by  civil 
penalties. 
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It  follows  from  thefe  plain  principles,  that  whether  1 
chufe  to  profefs  any  particular  mode  of  religion,  or  to  have 
no  religion  at  all,  my  neighbours  and  fellow  citizens  have 
no  right  to  compel  me.  I  do  not  moleft  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  ought  not  to  difturb  me.  If  therefore  I  do  not 
chufe  to  give  any  part  of  my  property  to  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  it  does  not  concern  them\  and  to  compel  me  to 
pay  money  on  a  religious  account,  is  real  injujiice ,  though 
fan&ioned  by  law.  The  civil  magiftrate  has  the  power  of 
the  ftronger,  and  I,  as  the  weaker,  muft  fubmit ;  but  it  is 
on  the  fame  principle  that  I  fubmit  to  an  highwayman,  or 
a  robber,  at  whofe  mercy  I  neceflarily  am.  He  may  fay 
that  he  has  a  right  to  take  it,  but  he  makes  himfelf  the  judge, 
and  to  me  his  decifion  may  appear  unjuft. 

If  we  interpret  the  fcriptures  by  the  conduct  of  the  apof- 
tles  and  that  of  the  early  chriftians  for  three  centuries,  you 
will  be  fatisfied  that  I  do  not  carry  this  principle  too  far. 
In  the  New  Teftament  you  will  find  that  whatever  any  man 
gave  to  the  fupport  of  religion,  it  was  perfe&ly  voluntary . 
The  primitive  church  had  bifhops,  deacons,  and  other  of¬ 
ficers,  who,  giving  their  whole  time  to  the  inftrudlion,  &c. 
of  others,  were  maintained  from  the  common  ftock;  and 
the  chriftians  of  thofe  times  muft  have  been  at  great  ex¬ 
pence  in  building  places  of  public  worfhip,  maintaining  their 
poor,  &c.  But  all  thefe  expences,  great  as  they  were,  were 
defrayed  by  voluntary  contribution. 

It  will  be  faid  that,  in  that  age,  there  was  no  civil  power 
that  could  be  applied  in  favour  of  chriftianity.  But  neither 
our  Saviour  nor  the  apoftles  gave  any  diredtions  about  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  civil  eftablijhment  of  chriftianity ,  when  chriftians 
Jhould  have  the  power  of  making  one.  And  yet,  as  our  Sa¬ 
viour  diftindtly  forefaw,  and  frequently  referred  to,  the  uni- 
verfal  prevalence  of  his  religion,  he  muft  have  known  that 
it  would  be  wanted,  if  that  change  in  the  external  circum- 
ftances  of  his  religion  would  authorize  fuch  a  meafure. 

But  what  apprehenfion  could  the  apoftles  have  of  the  ufe 
of  a  civil  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity,  when  they  found  no 
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want  of  it  in  their  own  times  ?  Read  all  their  epiftles,  and 
you  will  find  no  wiih  expreffed  by  the  writers  of  them,  of 
any  civil  power  to  inforce  the  laws  of  Chrift.  Nay,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  civil  power,  it  gained  ground  In  the 
world,  to  the  over-turning  of  the  long-eftablifhed  fyftem  of 
heathenifm,  which  was  fupported  by  that  power.  With 
what  face,  then,  can  any  chriftian  at  this  day  fay  that  civil 
power  is  necejfary  to  chriftianity,  when  it  never  flouriihed  fo 
much  as  when  it  was  entirely  deftitute  of  it,  and  oppofed 
by  it  ? 

Chriftians  Ihould  confider  their  religion  as  difgraced  by 
any  alliance  with  civil  power.  The  voluntary  zeal  of  the 
fincere  profeflors  of  chriftianity  would  at  this  day,  as  well 
as  in  former  times,  fupply  all  the  funds  which  are  really 
wanted  for  the  fupport  of  religion ;  and  if  men  offend  againft 
the  laws  of  religion,  they  fhould,  as  our  Saviour  prefcribed, 
and  the  apoftles  pra& ifed,  be  cut  off  from  chriftian  focieties, 
and  be  confidered  as  perfons  with  whom  they  have  no  reli¬ 
gious  connexion;  but  notpunifhed  by  fines,  imprifonments, 
or  any  civil  inconveniences  whatever,  fuch  as  are  the  con- 
fequence  of  your  excommunications.  In  this  manner 
chriftianity  is  a&ually  fupported  by  all  Diflenters,  com¬ 
pelled  as  they  are  to  bear  their  fhare  in  the  fupport  of  a 
much  more  expenfive  fyftem,  by  which  they  are  opprefled. 

It  will  hardly  be  faid  that  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  was  necefiary  for  the  appointment ,  as  well  as  the 
payment ,  of  bifhops,  and  other  minifters  in  chriftian  churches. 
For  not  only  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles,  but  long  after  the 
undue  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion, 
it  would  have  been  thought  an  intolerable  grievance ;  if  all 
chriftian  focieties  had  not  had  the  free  choice  of  their  own 
minifters  of  every  kind.  But  men  who  have  been  ufed  to 
fervitude  of  any  kind,  get  in  time  an  habit  of  acquiefcence, 
and  fometimes  fancy  that  there  is  a  real  advantage  in 
what  is  moft  difgraceful  to  them.  Thus  you  are  very  well 
content  to  have  no  vote  at  all  in  the  nomination  of  your 
own  fervants ,  for  minijters  of  the  gofpel  are  no  other  than 
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their  title  imports,  being  perfons  who  are  employed  by 
chriftian  focieties  for  a  certain  ftipend,  to  do  a  certain  duty* 

Thefe  are  the  pure  and  rational  principles  of  chriftian 
churches.  Such  as  we  find  in  the  fcriptures,  and  in  all  the 
primitive  times.  But  how  have  we  deviated  from  them; 
and  in  confequence  of  it  how  has  the  church  of  Chrift 
adopted  the  maxims  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ?  Men 
have  affumed  authority  fuch  as  your  church  exprefsly 
avows,  to  determine  controverfes  of  faith .  They  have  made 
numberlefs  regulations  about  religion,  and  they  have  en¬ 
forced  the  obfervance  of  them  by  fines,  imprifonments,  and 
dreadful  punifhments  of  various  kinds,  fo  that  what  is  now 
called  the  church  is  as  much  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  as  the 
Jiate . 

The  great  argument  for  thefe  civil  eftablifhments  of  chrif- 
tianity  is  that  religion  promotes  good  morals,  and  that  good 
morals  are  neceflary  to  the  well  being  of  civil  fociety.  Now 
I  am  far  from  denying  the  ufefulnefs  of  religion,  and  efpe- 
dally  of  chriftianity,  in  this  refpe<£t ;  and  on  this  account  I 
have  written  fo  much  (more  I  believe  than  any  other  per- 
fon  in  this  country)  to  prove  its  divine  authority,  and  to 
explain  its  principles.  But  the  friends  of  church  eftablifh- 
ments  have  made  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  argument. 
Civil  fociety  has  fubfifted  very  well  under  all  forms  of  reli¬ 
gion,  even  the  heathen  ones.  For  the  Roman  empire  was 
well  regulated  before  the  knowledge  of  chriftianity,  yea  better 
than  feveral  chriftian  countries  fince.  And  chriftianity  will 
operate  in  favour  of  good  morals  without  being  ejlablifhed. , 
and  even  more  fo  than  when  it  is.  The  man  who  truly 
fears  God,  and  believes  a  future  ftate,  will  be  a  good  moral 
man,  and  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety,  though  the  prince 
and  the  ftate  fhould  not  concern  themfelves  about  it.  Nay 
he  will  be  virtuous,  when  they  are  wicked. 

Befides,  though  religion,  or  the  belief  of  a  God,  a  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  a  future  ftate,  have  its  ufe  with  refpeff  to  fo¬ 
ciety,  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  Good 
laws  and  a  proper  adminiftration  of  civil  government,  will 
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be  fufficient  to  keep  men  from  injuring  one  another.  It  is 
a  common  intereft  to  reftrain  thofe  vices  which  are  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  community,  and  the  force  of  the  community 
may  eafily  be  applied  for  this  purpofe.  Only  let  there  be 
a  good  legiflature,  good  judges,  and  good  civil  officers 
(which  the  temporal  intereft  of  all  ftates  will  provide)  and 
you  need  not  fear  but  that  the  internal  peace  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  the  only  proper  object  of  civil  government, 
will  be  fufficiently  fecured. 

Great  numbers  of  perfons  in  this  country,  and  many 
more  abroad,  are  actually  without  religion.  They  believe 
in  no  God,  or  future  ftate;  they  frequent  no  place  of  public 
worlhip,  and  they  know  no  more  of  the  Bible  than  they  do 
of  the  Koran ;  and  yet,  with  refpedt  of  the  peace  of  fociety , 
they  behave  like  other  people,  and  are  no  more  difpofed  to 
difturb  others,  than  others  are  to  difturb  them.  Befides, 
there  is  no  danger  of  mankind  in  general  being  without  re¬ 
ligion.  Nay,  I  am  well  perfuaded  there  would  be  much 
more  of  it  without  any  eftablilhment  than  with  one ;  and 
that  religion  which  men  will  voluntarily  adopt  and  fup- 
port,  will  have  more  influence  on  their  morals,  and  be  more 
favourable  to  the  good  of  fociety,  than  any  which  any  ftate 
will  adopt  and  enforce. 

Be  perfuaded,  my  countrymen,  to  think  a  little  for  your- 
felves,  on  this  fubjedt,  as  well  as  every  other  in  which  you 
are  interefted,  as  the  reformers  from  popery  did  before  you, 
and  confider  not  fo  much  what  you  find  eftablijhed ,  as  what 
is  right  in  itfelf  and  beneficial  to  fociety  ;  and  whether  inno¬ 
vation^  which  your  clergy  dread  fo  much,  may  not  be  im~ 
provements.  Time  was  when  chriftianity  itfelf  was  an  inno* 
vation.  The  reformation  by  Luther  was  a  great  innovation. 
At  one  time  prelbyterianifm  was  eftablifhed  by  law  in  this 
country,  and  then  the  introduction  of  epifcopacy  was  an  in¬ 
novation.  The  adt  of  toleration,  which  the  clergy  now 
think  to  be  an  honour  to  their  church,  though  they  were 
very  much  averfe  to  the  meafure  was  an  innovation. 
The  Teft  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  they  now  con- 
Part  III.  B  '  fider 
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fider  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  their  church,  were  originally 
nothing  more  than  innovations;  and  if  the  repeal  of  them 
be  an  innovation  alfo,  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  meafure  as  fuch .  Whenever  things  are  got  into 
a  bad  ftate,  there  can  be  no  amendment  without  innovation ; 
and  furely  you  will  not  fay  that  any  thing  human  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  requires  no  amendment ,  that  is,  no  innovation .  Do 
not  then  partake  of  the  fears  of  your  clergy,  who  feel  for 
themfelves  more  than  for  you;  and  if  you  find  abufes ,  either 
in  the  church  or  the  ftate,  have  the  good  fenfe,  and  the 
fpirit,  to  rectify  them,  without  any  dread  of  innovation. 

The  conJUtution ,  they  tell  you,  confifts  of  two  parts,  the 
church  and  the  ftate .  In  fa<51,  it  confifts  of  many  parts,  and 
the  laws  relating  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  lords,  thofe  of  the  people,  even  thofe  relating  to 
the  poor,  to  debtors,  and  to  criminals,  are  as  much  parts  of 
the  conftitution,  as  thofe  relating  to  religion,  and  the  clergy. 
There  are  as  many  parts  as  there  are  different  objects  which 
government  embraces ;  and  why  fhould  any  one  of  thefe 
be  confidered  as  more  facred,  and  exempt  from  innovation, 
than  another? 

But  admitting  for  the  prefent,  that  the  conftitution  has 
but  two  parts ,  the  church  and  the  ftate ;  all  that  can  be  pre¬ 
tended  is  that  they  are  equally  facred,  and  not  one  more 
than  the  other.  But  the  clergy  would  perfuade  you  that 
the  church  is  infinitely  more  facred  than  the  other  part  of 
the  conftitution.  It  is  a  thing  that  muft  never  more  be 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man,  though  it  was  as  much  the 
creature  of  man ,  as  the  ftate;  and  this  requires  continual 
alterations.  For  never  a  year  paffes  without  many  a<fts  of 
parliament  calculated  to  reform  abufes  in  the  ftate ;  and 
abufes,  we  find,  will  creep  in,  let  men  do  all  they  can  to 
keep  them  out. 

Formerly  we  had  many  a£!s  of  parliament  to  reform 
abufes  in  the  church  alfo.  This  part  of  the  conftitution, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  were 
not  fettled  at  once,  but  at  different  periods,  and  all  by  Acls 
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of  parliament.  \  our  prefent  hierarchy  was  not  the  imme¬ 
diate  appointment  of  God,  or  of  an  angel,  but  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fallible  men  ;  and  can  you  fee  nothing  clearer  than 
your  anceftors,  juft  emerging  from  the  darknefs  of  popery  ? 
In  their  mod  difad vantageous  circumftances,  had  they  the 
wifdom  to  fettle  every  thing  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  there 
ftiould  never  more  be  any  occafion  for  change  and  im¬ 
provement  ? 

Your  church  of  England  was  not  a  thing  that  exifted 
from  the  beginning  of  chriftianity.  Our  anceftors  were  all 
Roman  Catholics,  and  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  had 
been  fo  for  many  centuries  ;  fo  that  Churchmen  are  only 
Diffenters  from  the  church  of  Rome.  Now  in  this  ancient 
and  long  eftablifhed  church  of  Rome  (to  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Madan,  you  ought  to  have  remained  in  quiet  ftib- 
jechon  to  this  very  day)  were  many  corruptions  of  pure 
chriftianity,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages  ;  and 
fome  reformed  churches  corrected  fome  of  them,  and  others 
more.  In  like  manner,  we  are  Diffenters  from  your  church ; 
but  we  did  not  arrive  to  what  we  now  are  all  at  once.  My 
anceftors  did  not  teach  me  what  I  teach  others  ;  and  I  am  far 
from  fuppofing  that  all  improvement  will  end  with  me.  In 
all  cafes  in  which  men  determine,  room  fhould  be  left  for  the 
revifion,  and  fubfequent  determinations,  of  other  men,  who 
may  fee  farther  than  they  do. 

Suppoftng  that  at  the  fame  time  in  which  your  prefent 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  was  fixed,  which  was  about  two 
centuries  ago,  laws  had  been  made  to  determine  in  what 
manner  all  houfes  fhould  be  built,  grounds  cultivated,  and 
all  manufactories  carried  on.  Suppofe  that  when  public 
provifion  was  made  tor  an  order  of  clergy ,  to  take  care  of 
your  fouls ,  as  it  is  called,  an  order  of  phyficians  had  alfobeen 
eftablifhed,  to  take  care  of  your  bodies  (in  which  the  ftate 
is  certainly  as  much  concerned)  and  that  thefe  ftate  phyfi¬ 
cians  had  been  obliged  to  adminifter  certain  prefcribed  me¬ 
dicines  in  all  difeafesj  and  the  king  and  parliament  who 
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fixed  your  church  eftablifhment  were  certainly  as  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  of  matters  of  this  kind.  If  this  fyftem  had 
actually  taken  place,  it  is  moft  probable  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  being  accuftomed  to  thefe  inftitutions,  and 
feeing  no  others,  might  have  applauded  the  wifdom  of  their 
aricejlors ,  and  might  have  exclaimed  as  loudly  againft  all 
innovation  in  thirfgs  temporal ,  as  your  clergy  now  do  with 
refpetft  to  things  fpirituat. 

The  fate  phyficians  would  certainly  have  been  as  much 
alarmed  at  any  alteration  in  that  part  of  the  fyfiem  which 
refpedled  them  as  the  clergy  have  always  been  about  things, 
in  which  they  are  interefted.  They  would  have  exclaimed 
that  the  confiiiution  was  in  danger  of  being  violated,  if  fo 
much  as  a  new  medicine  had  been  introduced ;  faying  that 
if  innovations  once  began  to  be  made,  no  man  could  tell 
where  they  would  flop ;  and  that  if  fo  material  a  part  of  the 
conftitution  as  that  in  which  medicine ,  and  the  bodily  health 
of  all  the  fubje&s  of  the  date  fhould  be  changed,  the  whole 
fyftem  being  fettled  at  the  fame  time,  and  being  firmly  com¬ 
pared  together,  it  would  fall  at  once,  and  univerfal  ruin  be 
the  iflue. 

This  is  the  very  thing  the  clergy  are  faying  now.  But, 
my  friends,  there  is  no  more  reafon  in  their  cafe  at  prefent, 
than  there  would  have  been  in  that  of  the  phyficians  I  have 
been  fuppofing.  As  to  the  court,  and  the  minifter  of  the 
day;  having  had  the  appointment  of  thefe  phyficians,  and 
having  of  courfe  been  ferved  by  them  (as,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  they  now  are  by  the  generality  of  the  clergy,  who 
muft  look  up  to  the  court  for  any  great  preferment)  they 
would  have  found  as  good  reafons  for  the  fupport  of  the 
fyftem  which  fupported  them,  as  Mr.  Pitt  can  now  find  for 
the  fupport  of  the  church,  and  the  continuance  of  the  Teft 
and  Corporation  A6fs. 

But  when  changes  have  begun  to  be  made  in  things  of 
greater  or  lefs  confequence,  and  mankind  are  at  liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  their  reafon,  and  confult  their  own  convenience, 
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they  will  foon  find  that,  having  had  the  experience  of  others 
before  them,  they  will  be  able  to  do  better  for  themfelves 
than  their  wife  anceftors  did. 

After  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  fyftem  as  I  have  before 
fuppofed,  if,  in  confequence  of  any  great  convulfion  of  ftate 
(for  great  and  beneficial  changes  are  feldom  made  without 
them)  you  had  been  at  liberty  to  pull  down  your  old  wooden 
houfes,  and  to  build  more  convenient  and  elegant  ones,  of 
brick,  or  Hone,  or  whatever  materials  you  pleated  ;  if  you 
had  been  allowed  to  make  a  few  trials  of  new  methods  of 
cultivating  your  grounds, to  diverfify  your’ manufactures,  and 
to  employ  what  phyficians  you  pleafed,  giving  them  liberty 
to  try  new  medicines,  and  new  modes  of  treating  difeafes;  you 
would  wonder  at  your  ftupidity  in  bearing  with  the  auk- 
ward  and  inconvenient  fyftem  of  your  fathers  fo  long  as  you 
did. 

Now,  depend  upon  it,  the  very  fame  will  be  the  cafe 
when  this  old  church  ejlablijhment  of  -yours,  to  which 
you  have  been,  fo  long  attached,  and  which  confequently 
many  of  you  think  fo  f acred ,  and  fo  much  admire  (but 
which  others  .of  you,  who  have  feen  a  little  more  of  the 
world,  I  well  know,  begin  to  think  looks  rather  old  fajhioned) 
(hall  be  thought  a  proper  fubje£t  of  examination ,  and  you 
fhall  be  allowed  to  think  and  a£t  for  yourfelves,  as  you  now 
do  with  refpe£t  to  your  buildings,  your  grounds,  and  your 
manufactures.  You  will  find  that,  with  refpedt  to  religion , 
as  well  as  other  things,  wifdom  did  not  die  with  your  ancef- 
tors,  and  that  you  yourfelves  will  be  able  to  do  better  than 
they  did. 

Let  every  parifh  be  left  to  its  own  liberty,  and  every  man 
give  his  tythes  (or  what  fhall  be  deemed  an  equivalent  for 
them)  to  whatever  chriftian  minifter  he  pleafes,  let  him  con¬ 
duct  your  public  worfhip  in  whatever  manner  you  your¬ 
felves  fhall  mod  approve;  and  let  him  be  chofen,  or  dif- 
mified,  according  to  your  own  judgment  of  his  character 
and  behaviour,  and  you  will  foon  have  much  better  minif- 
ters,  and  much  better  religious  fervices,  than  you  now  have; 
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and  you  will  wonder  at  your  own  dupidity,  and  that  of  your 
wife  fathers,  in  going  on  fo  long  as  you  have  done,  fubmit- 
ting  to  be  guided  and  oppreffed  by  others. 

As  to  the  different  methods  into  which  different  pa¬ 
rities,  or  different  parts  of  the  fame  parifh,  might  fall, 
you  will  foon  find  that  there  was  no  more  reafon  why 
you  fhould  quarrel  with  one  another  about  them ,  than 
about  the  different  methods  of  building  your  houfes,  making 
your  clothes,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  you  now  look  upon  with 
perfect  indifference.  Befides,  as  you  would  then  fee  each 
others  different  methods  in  every  thing  relating  to  religion 
(and  the  date  taking  no  concern  in  it,  and  not  favouring 
one  party  more  than  another,  there  would  be  no  improper 
bias  upon  your  judgments)  that  mode  which  in  time  fhould 
appear  to  be  the  bed  would  be  generally  adopted;  and 
thus  at  length  a  better  foundation  might  be  laid  for  unifor - 
mity^  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  it,  than  upon  any  other 
plan  whatever.  As  to  your  rulers,  who  feldom  think  much 
about  religion,  for  them  to  tell  you  what  you  are  to  think^ 
and  what  you  are  to  doy  in  order  to  go  to  heaven,  where 
they  have  very  little  intered,  is  mod  impertinent.  Let  them 
content  themfelves  with  taking  care  of  your  intered  in  this 
world ,  and  that  is  rather  more  than  they  are  equal  to,  for 
they  often  make  fad  blunders,  and  bring  you  into  greater 
difficulties  than  you  would  ever  have  brought  yourfelves. 
But  as  to  a  world  to  come ,  tell  them  that  you  will  think  more 
about  it,  than  they  feem  to  have  any  leifure  or  difpofition  to 
do,  and  that  you  will  provide  for  yourfelves  as  well  as  you 
can. 

You  will  be  told  that  the  quedion  of  the  alliance  between 
church  and Jlate  is  of  a  deep  political  nature,  and  that  you 
can  be  no  judges  of  it.  But  in  the  fame  manner  you  are  told 
that  there  are  many  deep  myderies  in  religion,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  your  clergy  mud  teach  you  what  to  thinks  or  rather 
what  to fay>  about  them.  But  be  perfuaded  to  think  better 
of  yourfelves,  and  of  your  own  underdandings.  Thefe 
things  are  not,  in  reality,  of  fo  difficult  a  nature  as  many 
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things  in  your  common  trades  and  bufinefies.  The  mod 
important  quedions  relating  to  religion  are  the  plained:  things 
in  the  world,  and  require  nothing  but  a  common  under- 
ftanding,  honeftly  applied,  to  comprehend  them.  The 
whole  of  the  gofpel  was  at  firft  preached  to  the  poor ,  per- 
fons  of  no  education  whatever,  and  therefore  mud  have 
been  a  very  plain  thing.  Were  not  the  apoftles  as  plain 
men  as  yourfelves,  mod:  of  them  having  followed  laborious 
and  common  occupations  till  they  were  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  when  they  could  not  have  been  taught  any 
thing  very  deep  or  myfterious?  Indeed,  all  that  they  had  to 
learn,  or  to  teach,  confided  of  a  very  few  exceedingly  plain, 
but  very  important  articles ;  as,  if  you  will  give  me  the  hear¬ 
ing,  I  fhall  clearly  fhew  you  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Letters; 
and  could  they  fee  the  firange  long  creeds  recited  in  your 
churches,  and  in  the  ads  of  folemn  chridian  councils,  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  any  thing  of  them.  The 
very  terms  in  which  they  are  exprefled  would  have  been  un¬ 
intelligible  to  them.  And  if  they  had  been  told  that  men 
were  required  to  give  an  unfeigned  aflent  to  fuch  things 
under  pain  of  everlafting  damnation,  they  would  lhake  their 
heads,  and  hold  up  their  hands,  unable  to  exprefs  their 
aftonilhment. 

As  to  theufe  of  religion,  or  church  edablilhments,  to  any 
Hate,  you  are  as  able  to  judge  of  it  as  your  governors.  The 
only  ufe  of  government  itfelf  is  to  enable  men  to  live  in  fo- 
ciety  ufeful  to  one  another,  and  without  any  apprehenfion 
of  danger,  either  from  perfons  of  their  own  community,  or 
tnofe  of  others.  The  real  ufe  of  religion  to  a  Jlate  is  only 
to  promote  good  morals  among  the  members  of  it,  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  your  duty  as  honed:  men  and  good  citizens, 
and  difpofe  you  to  do  good  offices,  and  not  ill  ones,  to  each 
other.  If  you  had  been  heathens,  and  had  been  obedient 
to  good  laws,  and  ready  to  defend  your  country  aeaind:  in¬ 
vaders,  it  would  not  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  your  gover¬ 
nors  to  teach  you  chridianity.  If  they  had  thought  it  to 
be  true,  they  would  have  a£Ied  a  commendable  part  in  en- 
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deavouring,  like  other  well  meaning  men,  to  convince  you 
of  its  truth;  but  they  ought  not  to  oblige  you  to  give  falaries 
to  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  whether  you  approved 
of  it  or  not,  and  to  lay  taxes  upon  you  in  the  form  of  tythes , 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  for  that  purpofe ;  becaufe 
the  end  of  civil  fociety  was  already  anfwered  without  it, 
flnce  you  lived  in  peace  among  yourfelves,  and  were  not 
difpofed  to  moleft  others. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity  myfelf,  and, 
as  I  have  told  you  before,  and  you  may  fee  with  your  own 
eyes  whenever  you  pleafe,  I  have  written  more  than  any 
other  perfon  now  living  in  this  country  to  convince  others 
of  the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  reafon  why  I  have  taken  fo 
much  pains  to  do  this,  is  becaufe  I  am  convinced  of  the 
great  value  and  ufe  of  it.  I  have  alfo  written  a  great  deal 
to  prove  that  that  mode  of  chriftianity  which  I  profefs  my¬ 
felf  is  preferable  to  any  other,  being  more  agreeable  to  truth, 
and  better  calculated  to  anfwer  the  great  end  of  religion, 
which  is  to  make  men  virtuous  here  in  order  to  be  happy 
hereafter.  But  what  is  of  mod  ufe  in  chriftianity,  that  be- 
fldes  which  every  thing  elfe  is  a  mere  trifle,  is  the  belief  that 
Chrift  will  certainly  come  again  to  raife  the  dead,  and  judge 
the  world,  and  to  give  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works ;  and  this  is  what  all chriftians  believe.  Confequently, 
with  refpedl  to  the  great  ufe  of  chriftianity  to  fociety ,  there 
is  no  occafion  for  the  ftate  to  give  any  preference  whatever 
to  one  denomination  of  chriftians  more  than  to  another, 
becaufe  they  all  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  government  equally 
well  ;  and  they  would  do  it  ftill  better  if  the  civil  magif- 
trate  would  leave  them  alone,  and  give  no  preference  to  one 
more  than  to  another. 

This  you  fee  to  be  the  cafe  in  fa£f.  In  this  very’ town 
there  are  Churchmen,  Diflenters  of  various  denominations, 
Prefbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptifts,  general  and  par^ 
ticular;  there  are  Catholics,  Quakers,  and  Methodifts,  &c. 
You  are  told  that  this  man  is  of  one  perfuafion,  and  that 
man  of  another,  and  on  a  Sunday  you  fee  them  going  to 
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different  places  of  public  worfhip;  but  you  would  never 
have  found  this  difference  in  their  common  dealings,  and 
in  their  lives.  In  general  they  are  all  equally  fober,  induf- 
rious,  and  well  behaved ;  and  if  there  be  bad  men,  as  there 
are  in  all  places,  they  are  not  in  general  of  one  perfuafion 
more  than  of  another. 

The  only  reafon  that  can  be  with  any  plaufibility  alleged 
why  the  date  fhould  give  a  preference  to  one  mode  of  reli¬ 
gion  rather  than  to  another,  is  to  prevent  confufion .  But  is 
this  confufion  worth  preventing  at  the  price  that  muff  ne- 
ceffarily  be  given  for  uniformity  ?  For  notwithftanding  all 
that  the  ftate  can  do  for  any  one  particular  mode  of  religion, 
many  people  will  think  for  themfelves,  and  many  will  pre¬ 
fer  another.  Of  courfe,  they  will  be  offended  by  any  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  others,  to  which  they  will  think  themfelves 
equally  entitled.  For  the  fake,  then,  of  diflinguifhing  one 
fet  of  fubjecfts,  no  better  than  the  reft  in  a  civil  capacity,  all 
the  reft  muft  be  difgraced,  at  leaft,  if  not  fubjedled  to  cruel 
perfecutions,  and  compelled  to  fupport  what  they  do  not 
approve.  Now  this  is  certainly  a  great  evil  in  a  country, 
fubje&ing  great  numbers  of  perfons  to  real  hardfhips,  and  it 
ought  to  be  great  good  indeed,  that  can  counterbalance  it. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  examine  all  the  evils  that 
muft  neceffarily  arife  from  civil  eftablifhments  of  religion, 
you  will  find  that  for  the  fake  of  preventing  an  evil  of  the 
moft  trifling  nature,  and  which,  after  all,  never  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  (for  in  the  eftablifhed  church  itfelf  there  are  per¬ 
fons  who,  if  they  think  at  all,  will  think  very  differently, 
and  though  they  fubmit  to  authority,  will  do  it  with  much 
reludfance)  evils  of  a  moft  ferious  nature  are  introduced, 
viz.  the  greater  or  lefs  oppreflion  of  many  members  of 
the  ftate,  generally  the  moft  confcientious  men  in  it,  becaufe, 
notwithftanding  the  hardfhips  to  which  they  are  expcfed, 
they  chufe  to  difient  from  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  ;  and,  what 
ought  to  concern  every  body,  a  great  diminution  of  public 
liberty .  For  the  civil  governor,  by  favouring  the  religion 
of  fome  of  the  fubjedts,  and  difcountenancing  that  of  others, 
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acquires  a  fource  of  corruption  and  influence  which  would 
not  other  wife  be  open  to  him.  If  the  teachers  of  the  fa¬ 
voured  religion  be  of  his  appointment,  and  if  they  mud  look 
up  to  him  for  any  conflderable  emolument,  he  will  certainly, 
if  they  be  men ,  command  their  fervices,  and  thereby  fecure 
to  himfelf  more  power  than  the  good  of  the  whole  requires. 

Thefe  are  unqueftionably  great  and  ferious  evils ;  and  if 
nothing  but  the  real  ufe  of  a  religion  to  a  country  was  con- 
iidered,  and  not  the  intereft  of  the  court  and  of  the  mini/lryy 
which  is  generally  oppofite  to  that  of  the  people,  you  would 
not  hefitate  a  moment  to  decide  againft  the  fyftem. 

Perhaps  you  will  underflend  this  fubjedf,  of  the  real  ufe  of 
religion  to  a  country,  a  little  better  by  confidering  the  ftate 
of  your  town  of  Birmingham  in  this  refpedf.  There  are  in 
it  five  places  of  worfhip  for  members  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fourteen  for  the  different  clafles  of  Diffenters  and 
Methodifls.  Of  about  feventy  thoufand  inhabitants,  it  is 
not  fuppofed  that  more  than  five  thoufand  attend  any  place 
of  public  worfhip  on  any  one  day,  fo  that  perhaps  not  much 
more  than  twice  this  number,  that  is  ten  thoufand,  attend 
any  public  worfhip  at  all,  or  can  be  faid  to  have ,  or  at  leaf! 
much  to  value ,  any  religion.  On  the  whole,  it  is  pretty 
clear,  from  the  beft  accounts  that  I  can  collect,  that  there 
are  more  perfons  attend  public  worfhip  in  this  town  out  of 
the  eftablilhed  churches,  than  in  them.  Confequently,  of 
the  feventy  thoufand  inhabitants  of  this  town,  fixty-five 
thoufand  (including  the  five  thoufand  who  have  fome  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  fixty  thoufand  who  have  none)  are  compelled 
to  pay  a  very  great  annual  fum,  to  fupport  the  religion  of 
the  other  five  thoufand.  Now,  is  there  any  natural  reafon 
or  equity  in  this  ?  And  do  thefe  five  thoufand,  who  do  not 
pay  a  tenth  part  of  the  expence  of  their  own  religion,  behave 
better  as  citizens  than  the  other  five  thoufand,  who,  befides 
paying  for  their  own  religion,  pay  much  more  towards  that  of 
their  neighbours  ?  Or  do  they  behave  fo  much  better  than 
thofe  who  profefs  no  religion  at  all,  as  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  the  community  at  large  to  be  at  that  expence  for 
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them  ?  Were  all  the  inhabitants  left  to  their  free  votes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  fixty-five  thoufand  would  bid 
the  five  thoufand  pay  for  their  own  religion,  if  they  chofe  to 
have  any.  Confequently,  they  are  taxed  and  opprefled  to 
ferve  a  minority.  If  thofe  who  attend  public  worfhip  more 
or  lefs,  be  efiimated  at  twenty  thoufand,  ftill  as  more  of  this 
additional  number  worfhip  out  of  the  churches  than  in  them, 
the  great  majority  will  be  made  to  pay  for  the  minority. 

As  to  thofe  who  confcientioufly  worfhip  God  in  places 
which  Mr.  Madan  contemptuoufly  calls  conventicles ,  they 
certainly  behave  as  well  in  fociety  as  thofe  who  frequent  the 
churches.  Few  or  none  of  the  criminals  whom  you  are 
continually  carrying  to  Warwick  ever  belong  to  any  of  our 
focieties,  and  we  feldom  trouble  you  with  our  poor.  Look 
into  your  jails  and  workhoufes,  and  you  will  find  very  few 
Difienters  in  them.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  being  treated  with 
contempt  and  infult,  as  we  continually  are  by  fuch  preachers 
as  Mr.  Madan,  we  are  intitled  to  your  thanks;  as  our  re¬ 
ligion,  which  teaches  us  to  behave  fo  well,  and  be  fo  little 
burthenfome  to  you,  not  only  cofis  you  nothing,  but  as  we 
contribute  our  full  fhare  to  the  maintenance  of  yours. 

In  fa£t  you  members  of  the  church  of  England  are,  in 
the  eye  of  reafon,  greatly  in  debt  to  the  Difienters.  If  what 
we  have  given  to  the  fupport  of  your  religion  from  the  time 
of  the  efiablifhment  of  it  were  reckoned  up,  it  would  amount 
to  a  very  great  fum  ;  and  that  this  is  a  debt ,  which  ought  to 
repaid,  is  moft  evident,  becaufe  it  is  money  advanced  by  us  for 
your  ufe .  If  this  fum  was  repaid,  as  in  equity  it  ought  to 

be,  it  would  fupply  all  the  expence  of  our  religion  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come. 

You  will  fay  that  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  this, 
becaufe  what  we  havo  paid  for  your  benefit  was  by  Ac5h  of  par¬ 
liament.  But  can  an  A61  of  parliament  authorize  a  manifefi: 
injufiice?  And  when  you  are  taxed  with  opprefling  your 
neighbours  in  exa&ing  of  them  that  for  which  you  have  given 
them  no  equivalent,  will  it  be  fufficient,  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  to  fay  that  you  had  an  a£t  of  parliament  for  doing 
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it.  They  were  ads  of  parliament  that  authorized  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Proteftants  in  bloody  queen  Mary’s  time.  But  will 
thofe  ads  of  parliament  juftify  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  and 
other  popifh  bifhops  and  popifti  flatefmen,  who  promoted 
that  horrid  perfecution  ?  You  do  not  believe  that  they  will. 
And  if  fo,  neither  will  any  ad  of  parliament,  pafied  before  or 
flnce  that  time,  excufe  you  in  the  fight  of  God,  for  exading 
of  any  man  more  than,  in  the  eye  of  reafon  and  equity,  he 
ought  to  pay.  If  an  ad  of  parliament  will  not  juftify  the 
taking  men’s  lives ,  neither  will  it  juftify  the  taking  their 
money . 

Whatever,  therefore,  you  may  think  about  this  matter, 
the  church  of  England,  as  a  body  (without  confidering  the 
cruelties  inflided  upon  the  Diflenters  during  all  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth,  James  I.  Charlesl.  Charles  II.  andjamesll.) 
ftands  a  debtor  in  the  book  of  God’s  account  to  the  Diflen¬ 
ters,  for  their  proportion  of  the  tythes,  for  whatever  has  been 
exaded  from  them  for  the  repair  of  churches,  and  for  every 
other  expence  from  which  the  Diflenters  as  fuch  derive  no 
advantage.  And  yet,  inftead  of  contributing  to  the  expence 
of  building  or  repairing  our  meeting-houfes,  in  return  for 
what  we  do  for  yours,  you  think  you  do  us  a  great  favour 
in  permitting  us  to  build  them  with  our  own  money,  and 
that  we  are  allowed  to  live  peaceably  among  you,  promoting 
the  good  of  the  country,  by  our  induftry  and  fobriety,  which 
in  general  are  confpicuous  and  exemplary. 

This  you  call  toleration ,  and  make  a  mighty  boaft  of  it, 
as  if  it  was  a  great  favour  that  you  do  us,  and  much  more 
than  you  are  obliged  to  grant.  But  thus  many  other  debtors , 
inftead  of  paying  what  they  owe,  abufe  their  creditors',  and 
many  more  would  do  it  if  an  Ad  of  parliament  would  clear 
them,  and  authorize  their  infolence.  Ads  of  parliaments, 
to  be  fure,  can  do  wonders.  They  can  make  and  unmake 
kings.  They  changed  the  eftablifhed  church  of  England 
from  popery  to  proteftantifm,  and  they  can  change  it  from 
proteftantifm  to  popery  again.  Ads  of  parliament  can  alter 
your  liturgy,  and  from  a  trinitarian ,  can  make,  it  an  unit  a-* 
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rian  one.  They  can  abolifh  tythes ,  and  order  that  thefala- 
ries  of  the  clergy,  like  thofe  of  civil  offices,  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treafury.  They  can  reduce  the  emoluments  of 
fome  livings,  and  by  that  means  raife  the  value  of  others,  fo 
that  every  man’s  falary  would  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  his 
duty.  And  fuch  things  as  thefe,  which  the  parliament  can 
do,  if  you  were  unanimous  in  petitioning  for,  you  would 
certainly  have. 

But  there  are  fome  things  that  kings,  lords,  and  commons 
cannot  do,  and  as  they  cannot  make  white  black ,  nor  black 
white  fo  neither  can  they  make  vice  to  be  virtue,  or  virtue 
vice.  Confequently,  they  cannot  make  that  to  be  honefty 
which,  in  the  eye  of  God  and  of  reafon,  is  eflentialj^  dijhoneji . 

An  act  of  parliament  may  give  all  my  propmty  to  my 
next  neighbour,  without  alleging  any  reafon  for  it,  and  I, 
having  no  power  of  refiftance,  muft  fubmit.  But  in  that 
cafe,  would  not  king,  lords,  and  commons  be  as  great 
rafcals  as  a  highwayman  who  (hould  do  the  fame  thing  in 
the  fame  arbitrary  and  violent  manner.  Do  not  then  de¬ 
pend  too  much  upon  ads  of  parliament,  efpecially  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  In  all  things  of  this  nature  obey  Gcd  and 
not  man .  Confult  the  didates  of  your  own  natural  reafon 
and  confcience. 

If  all  who  really  labour  in  God’s  great  harvefy  and  ef¬ 
pecially  thofe  wh o  preach  the  gGfpel  to  the  poor  (who  ftand 
in  the  greateft  need  of  inftrudion)  were  to  receive  their 
wages,  in  proportion  to  the  real  ufe  of  their  labours,  out 
of  the  tythes,  and  other  public  funds,  from  which  the 
clergy  are  now  paid  for  doing  the  fame  work,  it  would  be 
no  fmall  fum  that  would  go  out  of  their  pockets  into  thofe 
of  the  methodift  preachers ,  who  have  civilized,  and  chrif- 
tianized,  a  great  part  of  the  uncivilized,  and  unchriftianized 
part  of  this  country.  But  if  they  be  not  recompenced  out 
of  that  fund ,  they  will  be  recompenced  out  of  another ,  fome- 
thing  more  permanent.  When  this  great  globe ,  and  all  that 
it  inherit ,  [hall  diJfofaey  I  had  rather  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  fuch  humble  labourers  in  God’s  vineyard  than  in 
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that  of  the  generality  of  your  dignified,  and  beneficed  clergy, 
who  have  had  their  good  things  in  this  life. 

From  the  veneration  with  which  Mr.  Madan  would  in- 
fpire  you  for  civil  ejlablijhments  of  chrijlianity ,  and  the  ab¬ 
horrence  and  contempt  with  which  he  treats  Diffenters , 
you  would  naturally  imagine  that  fuch  eftablifhments  of 
chriftianity  have  been  from  its  firft  promulgation,  and  that 
our  mode  of  religion  is  quite  an  upjlart  thing ;  whereas  the 
very  contrary  is  well  known  to  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe.  Ia 
every  article  in  which  we  differ,  our  fyftem  is  the  antient 
one,  and  yours  modern. 

What  is  it  that  diftinguifhes  Diffenters  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  eftablifhed  churches  ?  They  are  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars,  aed  no  other  whatever.  They  chufe  and  they  pay 
their  own  minifters,  without  burdening  the  ftate  with  any 
expence  on  that  account.  They  alfo  difmifs  their  minifters 
whenever  they  are  difatisfied  with  them,  and  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  authority  in  any  man,  or  in  any  body  of  men,  to 
fettle  articles  of  faith,  or  rules  of  difcipline  for  them.  In  all 
thefe  things  they  judge  and  aft  for  themfelves,  holding 
themfelves  to  be  anfwerable  to  God  and  their  own  con- 
fciences  only. 

Thefe  principles  are  common  to  all  Diffenters,  though 
we  differ  much  from  one  another  in  other  things,  and  in  all 
of  them  we  differ  from  eftablifhed  churches,  like  that  of 
England.  Your  creeds  and  forms  of  public  worfhip  are 
dictated  by  ads  of  parliament.  Your  minifters,  at  lead 
moft  of  them,  are  appointed  either  by  the  king,  or  particular 
patrons.  You  have  only  a  right  to  complain  in  cafe  of 
their  mifbehaviour,  but  without  any  other  controul  over 
their  condud.  You  have  no  power  either  to  chufe,  or  to 
difmifs  them,  and  their  incomes  are  fixed  by  the  law ;  fo 
that  whether  you  approve  of  their  fervices,  or  not,  they  can 
enforce  the  payment  of  their  dues,  to  the  uttermojl  farthing 
by  a  regular  well  known  courfe  of  law.  They  can  levy  a 
diftrefs,  and  throw  you  into  prifon,  for  the  non-payment  of 
tythes,  as  well  as  for  any  other  other  debt. 
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Now  all  thefe  things  are  comparatively  of  late  date  in  the 
hiftory  of  chriftianity,  and  they  took  place  not  all  at  once, 
in  confequence  of  any  proper  alliance  with  the  fate ,  which 
is  entirely  a  fiction  of  modern  times,  but  one  after  another, 
as  circumfiances  were  favourable  to  the  clergy.  For  they, 
like  other  bodies  of  men,  never  loft  fight  of  their  intereft; 
and  the  ignorance  and  fuperftitition  of  former  times  were 
exceedingly  favourable  to  them. 

When  the  emperors  became  chriftians,  they  gave  power 
to  the  bifhops,  whom  they  were  then  difpofed  to  favour,  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  their  councils,  with  refpe£f  to  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  and  points  of  difcipline.  But  the  church 
funds,  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  chriftians,  being 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  them,  they  made  no  farther  pro- 
vifion  for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.  They  only  (hewed 
their  piety,  as  other  rich  individuals  did,  by  building 
churches,  making  prefents  of  plate,  and  veftments,  and 
grants  of  lands  to  fome  of  them.  By  their  example  they 
encouraged  thefe  donations,  and  thus  the  church  grew  rich, 
and  was  fupported  by  its  own  proper  funds,  as  any  other 
corporate  body  might  be. 

But  the  emperors  never  interfered  in  the  choice  of  bifhops, 
till  the  bifhops  of  Rome  becoming  very  wealthy,  and  from 
their  peculiar  fituation  having  great  power,  the  emperors 
aflumed  a  negative  on  the  choice  of  the  people,  though  there 
is  hardly  any  example  of  their  making  a  real  ufe  of  it. 
They  feldom  or  never  prefumed  to  recommend  any  parti¬ 
cular  perfon  antecedently  to  the  choice  of  the  people.  In 
the  appointment  of  the  ordinary  bifhops  and  clergy  they 
never  interfered  at  all,  direCfly  or  indirectly. 

When,  upon  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  churchmen  got  pof- 
feflion  of  ejiates  in  fee,  thofe  eftates  were  fubjecl  to  the  fame 
laws  as  if  they  had  been  held  by  other  perfons.  And  as  the 
bifhops  and  abbots  had  no  natural  heirs ,  the  princes  beftowed 
them,  at  leaft  the  'temporalities ,  as  the  eftates  were  called,  on 
whom  they  pleafed.  By  this  means  the  greater  bifhops  and 
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abbots  became  temporal  lords,  and  in  confequence  of  this 
obtained  a  right  to  fit  in  the  council  of  the  nation,  along 
with  other  peers  of  the  realm.  But  this  did  not  better  the 
condition  of  the  ordinary  clergy,  or  provide  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  by  law. 

Tythes,  by  which  they  are  now  legally  maintained,  took 
place  very  gradually,  and  were  firfi:  given  voluntarily,  fome- 
times  to  the  poor,  and  fometimes  to  the  church,  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  donor.  By  degrees,  however,  the  clergy  ex¬ 
cluded  the  poor,  and  appropriated  all  the  tythes  to  them- 
felves,  and  about  A.  D.  600,  tythes,  from  being  eftablifhed 
as  a  cujlom ,  became  in  fome  inftances  legal  rights ;  becaufe 
many  eftates  were  bequeathed  with  an  obligation  to  pay 
tythes  to  particular  churches.  When  tythes  were  left  to 
diftant  churches,  the  priefts  of  the  parifh  in  which  the 
eftate  lay  ufed  to  complain ;  and  at  length,  but  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  our  king  John,  the  pope  made  a  law  that  all  tythes 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  parifh  prieft  ;  and  after  fome  time  they 
were  levied  by  law,  in  all  parifhes  without  exception. 

Thus  you  fee  that  this  boafted  eftablifhment  of  yours, 
venerable,  as  you  think,  for  its  antiquity ,  is  in  fa&  but  of 
yejlerday ,  and  derives  its  being  from  a  fucceflion  of  innova¬ 
tions ,  all  of  them  departures  from  the  genuine  principles  of 
chriftianity ;  and  all  together  they  form  a  fyftem  of  which 
the  apoftles  could  not  have  had  any  idea.  On  the  contrary, 
all  our  cuftoms  are  exa&ly  thofe  of  the  primitive  church, 
fuch  as  were  univerfal  in  the  chriftian  world  before  any 
eftablifhment  was  known. 

I  am, 

My  good  friends  and  neighbour^ 

Yours, 


e. 


* 
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Remarks  on  what  Mr.  Maelan  has  olferved  on  this  Subject. 

My  Townfmen  and  Neighbours, 

TV/TR.  Madan  reprefents  the  caufe  of  Churchmen,  in  op- 
pofing  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Tell:  Acfs,  as 
a  great  conJUtutional  caufe,  and  this,  he  fays  in  his  Preface, 
is  the  chief  motive  for  the  publication  of  his  Sermon.  But 
be  adured  it  is  conftitutional  only  with  refpedl  to  the  clergy , 
and  not  to  yourfelves.  For  it  is  only  a  power  of  compel- 
ling  you  to  pay  them  for  what  indrudlions  they  are  pleafed  to 
give  you,  and  to  pay  them  in  the  mod:  burthenfome  manner 
poffible  ;  which  often  operates  to  defeat  the  end  of  all  their 
inftrudlions,  and  which  leaves  you  no  controul  upon  their 
conduct,  whether  you  approve  of  it  or  not.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  cafe  of  all  eftablifhments ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  di¬ 
minution  of  your  liberty,  and  an  augmentation  of  their 
power.  It  is,  befides,  art  infult  upon  you,  as  it  implies  that, 
if  you  were  not  thus  compelled  to  have  fuch  a  religion  as  the 
government  provides  for  you,  you  would  have  none  at  all. 

Butin  the  primitive  times,  religion,  and  the  maintenance 
of  it,  were,  as  I  have  fhewn,  voluntary  things,  and  the  com- 
pulfory  payment  of  tythes,  &c.  (of  which  no  hint  is  given  in 
the  New  Teftament)  introduced  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  oppreffion  of  the  laity  5  and  this  kept  increafing  till 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  no  tyranny  was  ever  fo  dread- 
u  *  heathen  emperors  themfelves  never  carried  on  a 

more  bloody  perfecution  than  did  chriftians  who  had  power 
again  ft  other  chriftians  who  had  no  power,  and  all  for  the 
fupport  of  an  antichriftian  hierarchy.  And  aii  that  was  done 
in  England  by  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Elizabeth,  was  fe t- 
tmg  up  another  hierarchy  in  its  place.  Mr.  Madan,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  forgetting  the  primitive  and  apoftolic  date  of 
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their  religion  in  whatever  manner  they  pleafed,  fays,  p.  6, 
“  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of  fome  national  church,”  that 
is,  a  church  to  which  men  are  compelled  to  contribute,  “  is 
“  fo  clear  in  itfelf,  fo  capable  of  abundant  proof,  that  it  may 
<c  be  rather  affirmed  as  an  axiom,  than  offered  as  a  propo- 
“  fition.”  Indeed,  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  affirm  this,  than 
to  prove  it;  and  in  fa £t,  the  very  reverie  of  what  he  affirms 
as  an  axiom,  may  be  demonftrated  from  the  New  Lejla- 
merit  (to  which  fuch  a  conftitution  is  altogether  unknown) 
from  the  nature  of  things ,  and  from  actual  faft.  But  Mr. 
Madan  taking  his  axiom  for  granted,  fays,  p.  7,  t£  every 
“  ftate  and  its  national  church  have  a  mutual  connexion, 
C£  and  a  reciprocal  intereft.”  But  here  the  national  church 
means  nothing  more  than  the  national  clergy ,  and  not 
the  chrijlian  people  of  which  that  church  confifts.  For 
your  interefts,  as  I  have  (hewn,  are  facrificed  for  theirs . 

The  affurance  with  which  churchmen  continually  repeat 
their  favorite  maxims,  without  the  lead:  regard  to  the  adlual 
ftate  of  the  world,  which  is  a  (landing  refutation  of  their 
affertions,  is  aftonifhing.  Thus  Mr.  Madan  fays,  p.  7. 
££  what  civilized  date  was  ever  known  permanent  and 
<£  douridfing,  unconne&ed  with  fome  fyftem  of  religious 
££  tenets.”  To  fay  nothing  of  this  maxim  being  equally  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  urged  in  favour  of  heathenifm,  mahometanifin, 
popery,  or  any  fyftem  of  religion  whatever,  Mr.  Madan 
certainly  never  thought  of  America,  when  he  wrote  his 
Sermon.  For  that  country  has  been  permanent  and  flourijh - 
ing  for  near  two  centuries,  without  any  fuch  fyftem,  as  he 
imagines  to  be  abfolutely  neceffiary .  In  many  of  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  no  man  was  ever  compelled  to  pay  to  the  fupport  of 
any  particular  fpecies  of  religion  approved  by  the  date  :  for 
the  ftate  left  every  man  to  chufe  his  own.  And  in  Pen- 
fylvania,  which,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Madan’s  hypothefis, 
was  from  the  firft,  and  ever  continued  to  be,  the  moft 
flourifhing  of  them  all,  no  man  was  compellable  to  fupport 
any  religion,  and  yet  there  never  was  any  want  of  religion, 
or  of  good  morals,  in  that  province. 


All 
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All  the  dates  of  America  are  now  in  the  fame  fituation. 
They  have  no  national  religion  at  all.  In  that  refpedl  every 
man  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  all  perfons 
without  didindlion  are  admiffible  to  every  civil  office  ; 
and  yet  they  fee  no  caufe  to  apprehend  that  ruin  and  de- 
ftru&ion  which  Mr.  Madan  forbodes  will  be  the  conle- 
quence  of  the  diflolution  of  our  national  eftablifhment. 
Since  their  emancipation  from  the  power  of  this  country,  the 
North  Americans  are  imitating  our  civil  inftitutions,  and 
and  adopting  a  form  of  government  fimilar  to  our  excellent 
one;  but  they  wifely  avoid  every  thing  like  the  ecclefiajhcal 
part  of  it,  as  the  clergy  always  affeft  to  fpeak. 

If  thefe  eftablifhments  of  chridianity  were  fo  neceffary  as 
Mr.  Madan  reprefents,  the  American  States  could  not  have 
fubfided  a  fingle  year  without  one;  and  in  the  late  unfettled 
date  of  their  civil  government,  when  the  ecclefiaftical  was 
certainly,  as  Mr.  Madan  himfelf  would  fay,  mod  wanted, 
they  found  no  want  of  it  at  all.  They  have  now  done 
without  one,  in  a  date  independent  of  England,  fourteen 
years,  and  for  any  thing  that  appears,  they  may  do  as  well 
fourfcore,  or  four  hundred,  years.  Now,  why  may  not 
Englifhmen  on  this  dde  the  Atlantic  do  without  a  national 
church  (this  appendage,  or  rather  excrefcence,  of  our  condi- 
tution)  as  well  as  Englifhmen  on  the  other  fide  of  it  ? 

To  fubdue  your  minds  to  a  difpofition  to  fubmit  to  every 
thing  that  you  find  ejiablijhed ,  and  to  oppofe  all  innovation , 
Mr.  Madan  brings  into  one  view,  p.  14,  all  the  paflages  in 
which  the  apodles  urged  fubmiffion  to  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  in  their  time  ;  without  confidering  the  peculiar  fitua¬ 
tion  of  chridians  at  that  time,  and  without  confidering  that 
his  application  of  thofe  maxims  would  inculcate  fubmiffion 
to  every  goverment,  however  tyrannical,  that  happens  to  be 
once  ejiablijhed ,  be  it  heathen,  mahometan,  or  popifh.  If 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ,  was  not  Henry  VIII. 
guilty  of  a  great  fin  in  redding  them,  for  certainly  he  found 
the  power  of  the  pope  as  fully  edablilhed  in  this  country  as 
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the  prefent  hierarchy  now  is.  According  to  this,  it  would 
be  a  fin  to  refift  any  government.  But  is  not  this  ftrange 
do&rine.  Would  it  not  even  (hake  your  belief  in  the  Bible 
itfelf,  if  you  faw  that  this  flavifh  and  abfurd  tenet  was 
really  contained  in  it?  It  might  do  very  well  as  a  Bible  for 
the  Turks,  but  ought  to  be  rejected  with  indignation  by 
Englishmen. 

Another  text  that  Mr.  Madan  quotes  as  an  argument 
againft  all  innovation,  is  Proverbs  xxiv.  21.  My  fon ,  fear 
thou  the  Lord  and  the  king ,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
given  to  change.  But  would  not  this  have  been  a  much 
better  text  for  cardinal  Pole  before  the  Reformation,  than 
for  Mr.  Madan  after  it.  He  means  by  this  quotation, 
and  on  the  authority  of  Solomon,  to  give  you  a  bad  im- 
preflion  of  us  DifTenters,  as  a  people  that  are  continually 
rejllefs  and  given  to  change ,  whom  nothing  reafonable  can 
fatisfy ;  whole  demands  therefore  are  never  to  be  regarded, 
but  who  are  always  to  be  kept  under  by  proper  authority.  But 
what  are  all  the  changes  that  we  porpofe,  compared  to  that 
great  change  in  confequence  of  which  Mr.  Madan  now  en¬ 
joys  the  valuable  livings  of  Ipftock  and  of  St.  Philip’s,  in 
Birmingham,  befides  being  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  having 
by  that  means,  no  doubt,  fome  much  more  confiderable 
preferment  in  profpeft.  If  he  really  condemn  all  changes, 
he  muft  condemn  that  of  the  reformation  from  popery ; 
and  then  he  ought  to  refign  his  livings,  and  become  a  catho * 
lie  Dijenter ,  with  a  falary  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year. 
If  he  did  not  mean  to  condemn  all  changes,  why  did  he 
quote  this  text  without  explanation  or  limitation  ;  and  if 
fome  changes  be  proper  and  lawful,  why  may  not  others  ? 

If  Mr.  Madan  expounds  the  feriptures  in  the  ufual  courfe 
of  his  Sermons  no  better  than  he  has  done  in  this,  by  put¬ 
ting  together  a  number  of  texts  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
without  any  regard  to  their  connexion,  he  may  lead  you  into 
many  ftrange  miftakes.  He  may  tell  you  from  the  feriptures, 

that  there  is  no  God ,  for  that  fentence  is  found  there ;  and 

• 
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after  giving  an  account  of  Judas  hanging  himfelf  he  may 
add  from  the  fcriptures,  Go  thou  and  do  likewfe.  Without 
fome  comment,  or  at  leaft  the  context  (or  what  goes  before 
and  after  any  particular  fentence)  the  mere  words  of  fcrip- 
ture  give  you  no  folid  inftruaion,  or  fafe  direiiion.  'hough 
the  apoftle  does  fay,  as  IVJr.  IViadan  quotes  p.  14.,  Let  every 
foul  be  fubjett  unto  the  higher  powers ,  for  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God .  The  pozuers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Who - 
foever  therefore  refifeth  the  power  reffleth  the  ordinance  of 
God  and  they  that  refift  fall  receive  to  themfelves  damnation , 
Mr.  Madan  himfelf,  in  another  fituation,  would  no  more 
preach  obedience  to  all  powers  that  be ,  than  he  would  ad  vile 
you  to  hang  yourfelves.  Do  you  think  that  he  would 
approve  of  obedience  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  would  he 
fay  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  to  depofe  him  ?  and 
yet  his  power  was  at  one  time,  to  all  appearance,  as  well 
efabli/hed  as  that  of  the  church  of  England  at  this  day,  of 

the  permanency  of  which,  I  own,  that  I  now  begin  to  have 
fome  doubts. 

If  Mr.  Madan  mean  that  we  fhould  explain  the  text 
above  mentioned  by  what  immediately  follows,  and  which  in 
this  cafe  he  has  honeftly  fubjoined,  For  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works  but  to  the  evil ,  and  that  this  power  is 
the  mini/ler  of  God  for  good ,  allowing  us  to  jud°;e  for  our- 
lelves,  whether  it  be  good  or  not,  his  argument  for  fubmiL 
lion  is  impertinent ;  becaufe  we  fhall  then  be  required  to 
fubmit  to  no  government  but  what  we  ourfelves  are  con¬ 
vinced  is  a  good  one, ,  and  therefore  fhall  be  at  full  liberty  to 
refift  whatever  we  conceive  to  be  a  bad  government,  or  fuch 
as  we  fee  does  not  anfwer  its  proper  end.  This  Mr.  Madan 
w°uld  n°t  but  have  feen  ;  and  therefore,  it  he  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  tnat  is  to  his  own  purpofe,  he  mull:  mean 
that  all  governments  that  we  any  where  find  actually  effa- 
blifhed  are  good  ones. 

I  am, 

My  good  friends  and  neighbours, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

'*  J.  PRIESTLEY. 
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P.  S.  Having,  in  the  two  laft  Letters,  confidered  ejla - 
bli foments  in  general ,  I  fhall  in  my  next,  take  a  view  of  that 
of  the  church  of  England, ,  fo  highly,  and  for  fuch  good 
reafons,  admired  by  Mr.  Madan,  whofe  Alma  mater  it 
is.  After  this  I  fhall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  thofe 
turbulent  fedtaries ,  and  that  daman  of  herefy ,  which  feems 
to  have  terrified  him  fo  much,  and  by  which  he  prays, 
p.  24,  that  our  unrivalled  corflitution  may  not  be  contami¬ 
nated .  And  perhaps,  in  his  animadverfions  on  this  part  of 
my  correfpondence,  he  may  be  pleafed  to  explain  in  what 
manner  it  is  that  daemons  do  contaminate  fuch  things,  as 
well  as  how  they  may  be  foaken  by  diffenfion .  In  the  latter,  I 
fuppofe  he  alludes  to  fome  danger  from  within ,  and  in  the 
former  to  fomething  from  without . 

Perhaps,  on  a  nearer  view  than  Mr.  Madan  has  yet  had 
the  courage  to  take,  this  daemon  may  not  appear  quite  fo 
hideous  and  frightful  a  thing  as,  from  a  diftant  view,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  him.  However  I  will  fhow  you  what  this  daemon 
really  is,  and  then  you  may  judge  for  yourfelves.  The  fight 
fhall  not  cod  you  much,  nor  will  the  exhibition  take  up 
much  of  your  time.  As  to  myfelf,  I  fhall  attend  you  with 
pleafure,  and  as  I  fhall  go  very  near  it,  you  will  fee  that  it 
does  not  a&ually  devour  all  that  come  in  its  way.  If  you 
fear  being  contaminated  by  it,  at  firfl  only  look  at  it,  and  be 
careful  not  to  touch  it.  But  really  you  will  find  this  fame 
herefy ,  to  be  as  gentle,  clean,  and  harmlefs  a  thing,  as  a 
young  lamb,  and  no  frightful,  contaminating  daemon  at  all. 

You  may  fafely  venture  to  approach,  and  ftroke  it.  It 
has  neither  the  fiercenefs  of  the  tyger,  nor  the  filthinefs  of 
the  hog\  if  it  was  this  unclean  animal  that  gave  Mr.  Madan 
the  idea  of  its  contaminating  property ;  if  it  was  fuggefted 
to  him  by  the  account  of  the  unclean  fpirits  in  the  hiftory 
of  our  Saviour  and  theapoftles,  let  him,  and  the  reft  of  the 
clergy,  prove  their  genuine  fuccejfion  from  the  apojlles  by  cafl- 
ing  them  out.  According  to  Mr.  Madan,  the  number  of 
perfons  poffejfed  is  of  late  much  increafed,  and  therefore,  if 
they  can  do  any  thing  (Mark  ix.  ?2.)  in  the  bufinefs,  they 

fhould 
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fhould  exert  themfelves,  and  that  foon.  As  to  myfelf,Mr.Ma- 
dan,  I  imagine,  will  conclude  that  I  have  within  me  not  lefs 
than  a legion  of  thefe  unclean  fpirits,  cum  jujlo  equitatuifz  will 
underftand  me,  and  in  his  next  Sermon  explain  it  to  you) 
But  let  him,  and  his  brother  exorcifts,  take  care  left,  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  incautioufly  in  this  bufinefs,  the  poffefled  fhould 
cry  out,  as  in  Acfs  xix.  15.  Jefius  we  know ,  and  Paul  we 
know ,  but  who  are  ye\  and  thus  fome  mifchief  fhould  arife 
to  themfelves,  and  their  fyftem,  in  confequence  of  the 
attempt. 


This  day,  I  obferve  Mr.  Madan  is  to  publifh  one  final 
reply  to  thefe  Letters ,  including,  no  doubt,  thefe  which  he 
has  not  yet  feen,  and  thofe  which  I  have  not  yet  written, 
as  well  as  the  former.  As  I  do  not  pretend,  to  fuch  a  gift 
of fecond fight ,  I  muft  wait  till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
his  performance ;  and  as  I  find  by  his  fecond  advertifement, 
that  it  is  to  be  a  Letter  addrefted  to  myfelfi  you  may  depend 
upon  my  reading  it,  and  giving  you  all  the  information  I 
can  concerning  it.  Having  begun  this  correfpondence,  I  do 
not  mean  to  clofe  it  very  foon.  I  have  been  Jlow  to  fpeaky 
but  having  long  forborne,  now  that  I  am  urged  to  it,  by 
Mr.  Burn  and  Mr.  Madan,  I  fhall  not  ftop  till,  as  Pope 
fays, 

—I’ve  pour’d  out  all  myfelf,  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne.  • 


Fair-Hill, 

March  25,  1790. 
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Errors  in  the  two  former  Numbers . 

Number  I.  p.  13,  line  20.  A  few,  but  not  many,  Scotch 
Prefbyterians,  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  did  join  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  Of  the  Englifh  DilTenters,  I  believe,  there  was  not 
one  that  took  his  part.  In  the  firft  rebellion,  Mr.  Wood, 
the  difienting  minifter  at  Chowbent  in  Lancafhire,  took  the 
field  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  congregation.  In  the  fecond 
the  members  of  my  former  congregation  at  Leeds  were 
regularly  exercifed,  and  prepared  to  march.  One  of  my 
uncles,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  army,  was  an  officer. 
When  the  rebellions  were  fupprefied,  thefe  friends  of  the 
family  upon  the  throne  ( unquefionably  Republicans ,  as  Mr. 
Madan,  who  was  not  then  born,  fays  they  were)  were  graci- 
oufly  pardoned  for  what  they  had  done. 

In  cafe  of  a  third  rebellion,  I  myfelf  would  undertake  to 
raife  a  company  of  young  men  in  my  prefent  congregation, 
able  and  willing  to  defend  his  prefent  majedy,  though  he 
might  not  be  fo  ready  to  pardon  us  for  fo  doing.  It  is  not 
the  man ,  but  the  king,  and  the  prefent  reigning  family,  as 
an  effential  part  of  the  conftitution,  for  which  we  (hould 
fight. 

Page  17  and  23.  On  recollection,  I  fufpect  that  it  may 
not  be  true  that  the  bifhops  voted  againft  the  Act  of  tolera¬ 
tion.  I  have  not  at  prefent  any  authorities  to  confult. 

Number  II.  p.  4,  /.  8,  For  Afterwards  read  Before  this, 

P .  12,  towards  the  bottom: — I  have  been  informed  that  the 
junior-council  at  Nottingham  have  changed  their  firft  defign, 
and  are  profecuting  their  Mayor  on  the  Corporation  Adt, 
and  not  on  the  Teft  Act. 

Thefe,  and  any  other  inaccuracies  that  may  be  pointed 
out  to  me,  will  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition  of  thefe  Letters, 
when  the  whole  plan  of  them  fhall  be  completed. 
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LETTER  VII. 

My  generous  Townfmen  and  Neighbours, 

.  S  I  promifed  you  the  beft  account  that  I  could  give 
you  of  Mr*  Marfan*  s  Letter  to  me,  and  you  will  pre- 
fume  that  before  this  time  I  muft  have  perufed  it,  you  will 
naturally  expert  to  know  my  opinion  of  it;  and  I  will  tell 
you  in  a  few  words.  It  is  a  very  angry  one,  intended  rather 
to  hurt  me,  than  to  inftruft  you ;  and  after  all,  as  I  fhall 
clearly  (hew  you,  is  nothing  to  his  proper  purpofe,  which 
was  the  vindication  of  himfelf  from  the  moft  injurious  and 
unjuft  afperfions  of  a  large  body  of  worthy  men  and  good 
citizens. 

He  was  charged  with  reprefenting  the  principles  of  the 
Diffenters  as  inimical  to  government ,  and  therefore,  as  unfit 
to  be  trufted  in  any  place  of  profit,  or  power,  even  at  the 
nomination  of  the  crown  itfelf;  and  he  has  neither  retraced, 
nor  fufficiently  vindicated,  his  accufation.  He  has  hardly  fo 
much  as  noticed,  or  hinted  at,  thofe  of  my  arguments  in 
vindication  of  myfelf  and  my  brethren,  which  it  behoved 
him  moft  of  all  to  have  particularly  replied  to ;  fo  that  he 
had  much  better  have  written  nothing  at  all. 

To  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  Letter  itfelf,  Mr. 
Madan’s  obje&  in  it  was  the  fame  with  that  of  Bifhop 
Horfley,  and  Mr.  Burn,  viz.  to  difcredit  me,  and  throw  an 
odium  upon  my  character,  that  you  might  not  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  look  into  any  of  my  writings,  or  regard 
any  thing  that  I  might  fay.  And  that  is  certainly  the 
fhorteft  way  with  me,  and  the  moft  effectual,  next  to  hang¬ 
ing  me  up,  to  which  Mr.  Madan  alludes  in  his  Note  p.  47, 
and  collecting  and  burning  all  the  copies  of  my  publications, 

A  2  which 
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which  might  prove  a  troublefome,  expenfive,  and  uncertain 
bufmefs. 

As  I  have  been  much  ufed  to  fuch  charges  as  Mr. 
Madan  brings  againft  me,  and  fometimes  amufe  myfelf  with 
them  ;  and  as  they  appear  to  moft  advantage  when  brought 
together ,  and  properly  difpofed ',  I  have  collected  the  different 
parts  that  Mr.  Madan  has  given  of  his  delineation  of  my 
character,  that  you  may  fee  at  once  what  kind  of  perfon  it  is 
that  is  addreffing  you,  and  be  upon  your  guard  accordingly. 
If  Mr.  Madan  had  done  the  fame,  it  would  have  better  an- 
fwered  his  purpofe,  which  was  that  of  deterring  you  from 
reading  my  publications ;  but  being  a  young  writer,  he  might 
not  be  fufficiently  aware  of  the  effe6t  of  fentiments  properly 
concentrated .  Behold  then,  my  friends,  and  neighbours, 
who  it  is  that,  according  to  Mr.  Madan,  writes  thefe  Letters, 

I  am  infe&ed,  p.  r,  with  a  cacoethes  fcribendi ,  or  an  in¬ 
curable  itch  of  writing.  “  Controverfy,”  p.  34,  <c  is  necef- 
<£  fary  to  my  fupport,  if  not  to  my*exiftence”  (and  yet  I 
was  near  forty  before  I  wrote  any  controverfy  at  all)  “  I  am 
<e  perpetually  immerfed,  and  floundering,  in  the  troubled 
<£  waves  of  controverfy  I  deal  in  u  low  witticifms,” 
p.  38.  I  am  actuated  by  ££  a  blameable  and  blind  impetuo- 
<c  fity,”  p.  41.  Notwithftanding  my  ££  artful  mifreprefen- 
££  tations  and  virulent  inve&ives,”  p.  41.  I  am  ££  a  paf- 
C£  fionate  and  difappointed  aflailant,”  p.  39.  I  am  ££  an 
C£  evafive  Proteus,”  p.  17.  I  deal  in  £C  unjuft  invectives, 
<£  and  unfounded  affertions,”  p.  37.  My  t£  blindnefs  is 
C£  wilful,”  p.  27.  My  ££  perverfions  artful,”  p.  23.  Iam 
even  £C  fkilledin  the 'art  of  mifreprefentation,”  p.  5,  fo  that 
I  might  be  able  to  teach  this  art  to  others.  I  have  recourfe 
to  ££  the  deliberate  mifreprefentation  f  of  an  old  and  fubtle 

*  If  there  be  any  thing  of  a  ftifting  nature  in  thefe  muddy  waters  of 
controverfy,  it  is  a  miracle  that  I  furvive  fo  long  as  I  have  done.  I  fancy 
Mr.  Madan  fuppofes  that  I  have  the  nature  of  a  fijb ,  or  at  leaft  that  of  a 
frog ,  or  perhaps  he  would  fay,  a  'water  ferpent. 

4  Bilhop  Horfley  not  only  calls  me  a  wilful  liar,  but  alfo  the  great 
Origen,  the  moft  eminent  chriftian  in  all  the  early  ages,  becaufe  his  account 
of  things  does  not  correfpond  to  his  views  of  them.  He  fays,  in  a  manner  as 
,  folemn 
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iC  polemic,  whole  only  fettled  principle  is  that  of  litigation,55 
p.  39,  and  to  complete  the  whole,  the  motive  that  actuates 
me  is  nothing  lefs  than  “  malevolenec,”  p.  35.  The  re- 
fult  of  all  this  is,  that  my  “  cenfure  is  innocent  calumny,55 
p.  38.  Such  is  my  obftinacy,  that  I  “  never  acknow- 
“  ledged  a  fingle  miftake,55  p.  38  ;  and  yet  he  defcribes  me, 
p.  47,  as  u  an  avowed  wanderer  in  points  of  the  firft  con- 
c<  fequence,  where  uncertainty  is  at  prefent  dreadful,  and 
<c  where  error  would  in  future  be  fatal*  quoting  what 
I  have  faid  of  my  frequent  change  of  opinion,  and  having  no 
fixed  creed ,  in  my  Letter  to  Dr.  Price. 

As  Mr.  Madan  fays,  in  his  Sermon ,  p.  9,  that  “  few  will 
“  fay  it  was  written  with  an  uncharitable  and  unchriftian 
temperf,55  as  well  as  that  what  he  delivered  was  from  “  the 
<c  fettled  principles  and  conviction  of  his  heart,’5  he  would 
no  doubt,  fay  the  fame  concerning  his  account  of  mein  this 
Letter.  You  fee,  therefore,  who  it  is  you  have  to  do  with, 
and  if  you  read  any  farther,  it  is  at  your  peril.  You  have 
fair  warning  both  from  Mr.  Madan  and  myfelf.  Well  may 
he  fay,  p.  34,  that  I  throw  out  “  unhandfome  and  unne- 
“  ceffary  farcafms  againft  characters  at  lead  as  refpectable  as 

folemn  as  that  which  Mr.  Madan  adopts,  to  make  you  believe  that  the  Dif- 
tenters  in  general  are  rebels  and  hypocrites,  that  he  would  not  take  either 
my  evidence,  or  that  of  Origen,  upon  our  oath.  To  call  their  adverfaries 
wilful  liars  feems  to  be  a  clerical  fafhion.  But  do  not  you,  my  good 
neighbours,  imitate  your  fpiritual  guides  in  this. 

*  In  my  laft  Number  only  I  acknowledged  four  errors  in  the  preceding, 
and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  my  writings  (which  Mr.  Madan  is  not) 
well  know  that  no  writer  has  more  frankly  acknowledged  fo  many.  How 
can  I  “  wander  from  one  opinion  to  another,”  with  which  Mr.  Madan 
himfelf  charges  me,  without  virtually  at  leaft  owning  the  opinion  that  I 
abandon  to  be  an  error.  The  fatal  error  that  Mr.  Madan  here  fpeaks  of 
mu  ft  be  my  diibelief  of  the  do&rine  of  the  trinity,  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  which,  according  to  the  Athanafian  creed  is,  that  I  muft  with¬ 
out  doubt  perilh  everlaftingly.  But  the  fcriptures  fay  that  hereafter  all 
will  receive  according  to  their  works  not  their  opinions. 

■f  This  reminds  me  of  what  is  reported  of  the  old  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  faid,  that  whatever  faults  he  had,  his  enemies  could  not  charge  him 
with  ambition ,  or  a<varice.  The  duchefs  (who  knew  him  much  better 
than  he  knew  himfelf)  faid  (he  was  obliged  to  bite  her  lips  when  Ihe  heard 
him. 

“  my 
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cc  my  own,  and  which]I  moft  illiberally  introduce  into  my 
“  Letters.”  For  if  this  picture  be  a  juft  one,  and  if  I  do 
throw  out  farcafms  againft  any  perfon ,  it  muft  be  a  chara&er 
much  more  refpeflable  than  my  own.  F or  being  poflefled  of 
fuch  powers  as  he  afcribes  to  me,  and  actuated  by  fuch  malevo - 
lence,  I  can  be  no  other  than  Satan  himfelf.  A  Bifhop  in 
Ireland,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  very  ferioufly  main¬ 
tained  that  I  was  antichrijl ,  and  that  my  experiments  on  air 
were  thofe  prodigies  that  he  was  to  exhibit.  But  even  this  is 
fhort  of  the  tremendous  idea  that  Mr.  Madan  exhibits  of  me. 

You  will  naturally  afk  what  foundation  Mr.  Madan  can 
have  for  charges  of  fo  ferious  a  nature  as  thefe,  efpecially  that 
of  wilful  mifreprefentation ,  and  perverfion  of  his  meaning. 
He  gives  two  inftances  of  this,  and  I  will  mention  them 
both,  that  you  may  judge  how  far  fo  very  heavy  a  charge  is 
fupported.  When  I  quoted  him  as  faying  that  “  the  Dif- 
u  fenters  were  under  no  difability,  which  could  pofiibly  be 
u  avoided,  confidently  with  our  fecurity,”  I  added,  as  think¬ 
ing  it  to  be  his  meaning,  that  of  the  churchy  whereas  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  referred  to  the  Jlate ,  or  the  civil  government. 
But  how  did  the  infecurity  to  the  Jlate  arife,  but  through  the 
church ,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  connected  with  it  ?  Now 
will  this  authorize  the  violent  exclamations  quoted  above  ? 
It  is  not  in  fa<ft  any  mifreprefentation  at  all.  And  certainly 
it  is  far  from  having  the  appearance  of  a  wilful  one. 

The  other  inftance  is  my  inadvertently  fpeaking  of  the 
corporation  a£I  as  following  the  teft  a£f,  whereas  it  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  when  it  was  of  no  confequence  at  all  to  my  argu¬ 
ment  which  of  them  was  the  firft,  But  fo  high  an  opinion 
does  Mr.  Madan  affe£f  to  have  of  my  knowledge ,  and  fo 
little  of  my  integrity ,  that  he  fays,  p.  26,  cc  I  feel  it  juftly 
u  due  to  your  acknowledged  learning,  toconfefs,  that  when 
c<  I  fee  any  blindnefs  in  any  point  of  hiftory,  I  much  fufpecl 
cc  it  to  be  wilful.”  This  miftake  I  was  foon  fenfible  of,  and 
corre<5led,  as  you  will  fee  in  the  third  part  of  thefe  Letters. 

Now  the  moft  notorious  liar  muft  have  fome  motive  for 
violating  truth  3  and  in  this  cafe  there  could  not  be  any  at 

,  all. 
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til.  Mr.  Madan  often  fays  that,  “  when  I  confider  what  I 
“  have  written  I  (hall  be  afhamed  of  it ;”  and  I  hope  that  be 
will  be  afhamed  of  this.  I  am  very  far  from  fuppofing  him 
to  be  fo  deftitute  of  all  moral  principle  as  he  makes  me  to 
be;  but,  like  many  others,  he  has  been  milled  by  popular 
opinions  concerning  my  principles  and  character ;  opinions 
which,  if  he  would  read  my  w'ritings  himfelf,  even  my  ton- 
troverfial  ones,  he  w’ould  find  to  be  void  of  all  foundation. 

Mr.  Madan  charges  me  with  want  of  refpect  to  himfelf ; 
when  all  that  I  have  faid  by  way  of  difparagement  of  him, 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  a  young  man,  ig¬ 
norant  of  fome  points  of  hiftory;  and  even  in  this  he  might 
perceive  I  was  not  ferious;  meaning  only  that  he  had  been 
inattentive  to  it,  and  did  not  properly  apply  it.  I  alfo  hinted 
that  his  imagination  was  a  little  difiurbed.  But  this  applies 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy ;  and  what  lefs  can  any  man, 
in  his  fober  fenfes,  think  of  thofe  who  really  apprehend  the 
fafety  of  the  church  and  date  to  be  in  imminent  danger  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  Acls,  which  I  clearly 
demonftrated  to  you,  could  not  do  any  harm  to  either? 
Yet  Mr.  Madan  can  fay  (Sermon  p.  n)  that  this  repeal 
would  be  cc  opening  the  conftitution  to  the  interference  of  the 
“  DilTenters,  and  eventually  trufting  to  their  moderation 
as  if  upon  this  every  thing  would  be  in  our  power,  though 
the  king,  the  minifters  of  ftate,  the  nobility,  and  almofr  all 
the  members  of  parliament,  (hould  continue  to  be  of  the 
eftablifhment.  Can  this  be  any  thing  lefs  than  infanity  ? 

As  to  Mr.  Madan  himfelf,  I  could  give  him  fufficient 
evidence  of  the  real  refpeft  with  which  I  once  confidered 
h'un.  But  this  I  own,  is  much  changed  fince  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Sermon;  though  he  is  by  no  means  funk  fo  low 
in  my  efteem  as  I  am  in  his,  when  he  fays,  p.  35,  that  in 
viewing  me,  he  u  experiences  a  mixed  fentiment  of  pity 
u  and  contempt,  pity  for  fuch  a  degradation  of  my  talents, 
“  and  contempt  for  fuch  a  proof  of  my  malevolence.  99  Now 
I  confider  him  as  a  perfon  of  ability ,  not  at  all  inferior  to 
what  he  is  pleafed  to  afcribe  to  me,  and  of  a  naturally  ingenu- 
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ous  and  good  difpofition,  but  miferably  milled  by  high 
church  prejudices  ;  in  confequencc  of  which  he  has  haftily 
taken  up  a  bufinefs  to  which  neither  his  talents,  nor  thofe  of 
any  other  man,  are  equal.  I  have,  however,  fo  good  an 
opinion  of  his  candour ,  as  to  be  perfuaded  that  after  fome 
time,  he  will  fee  thefe  matters  in  a  very  different  light  from 
what  he  does  at  prefent ;  and  if,  when  he  is  perfectly  cool, 
he  would  read  even  my  controverfial  writings,  he  would  en¬ 
tertain  a  very  different  opinion  both  of  them ,  and  of  myfelfy 
than  he  does  at  prefent. 

Notwithftanding  the  frightful  pi&ure  Mr.  Madan  gives 
of  me,  he  fays,  p.  6,  that  he  can  “  meet  me,  except  in  the 
ct  light  of  cavil  and  difputation,  not  only  with  civility,  but 
<c  with  pleafure,  and  good  will.”  I  hope,  therefore,  that  he 
was  not  perfe&Iy  ferious  in  what  he  has  faid  of  me.  For 
if  I  knew  any  perfon  of  fuch  a  chara&er  as  he  defcribes 
mine  to  be,  I  fhould  certainly  never  wifh  to  meet  him 
at  all.  I  fhould  always  fufpeft  him  of  fome  mifchievous 
intention  or  other,  and  be  continually  in  dread  of  his  power. 
v  After  fuch  a  picture  as  he  has  drawn,  I  fhould  naturally  look 
for  the  horns,  the  tail,  and  the  cloven  foot,  as  proper  ac¬ 
companiments  of  the  chara&er.  Nay  I  fhould  not  chufe 
to  have  much  to  do  with  any  perfon  who  confidered  me  in 
fuch  a  light ;  confcious  as  I  am  to  myfelf,  that  my  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  are  very  different  from  what  he  conceives 
them  to  be. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

Of  Mr.  Madan' s  Apology  for  his  Treatment  of  the  Diffenters . 
My  Friends  and  Neighbours, 

MR.  Madan  is  willing,  in  the  fecond  publication,  to 
foften,  in  fome  meafure,  his  cenfure  of  the  Diffenters 
in  general ,  as  perfons  of  a  turbulent  dilpofition,  feditious, 
republicans,  and  king  killers,  by  repeatedly  averting  that  he 
only  meant  the  chief  leaders  of  the  party.  But  the  expref- 
fions  that  he  particularly  quotes,  as  moft  liable  to  fuf- 
picion,  are  thofe  of  the  Refolutions  of  the  dijlri£l  meeting  at 
Leicefler ,  which  were  by  no  means  the  language  of  the 
heads  of  a  party ,  but  were  approved,  and  unanimoufly 
adopted,  by  a  very  large  body  of  Diffenters,  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  in  no  lefs  than  nine  contiguous  counties;  which 
Refolutions  he  has  annexed  at  large  to  his  Sermon,  by  which 
he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  give  any  favourable  idea  of 
them. 

Now  thefe  Refolutions  are  exa&ly  fimilar  to  thofe  that 
were  paffed  in  all  other  parts  of  England ;  fo  that  any  cen¬ 
fure  of  them^  mud:  neceffarily  apply  to  the  great  body  of 
Diffenters,  and  not  to  a  few  only.  We  do  not  thank  Mr. 
Madan  for  excepting  fome  individuals  among  the  Diffenters 
from  his  virulent  accufation  of  the  whole  body,  becaufe  it 
is  well  known  there  are  no  large  bodies  of  men  without 
fome  well  difpofed  individuals  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
town,  and  to  Mr.  Madan’s  own  hearers,  if  the  impreffion 
left  by  his  Sermon  was  not  in  the  higheft  degree  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  whole  body  of  Diffenters ,  and  therefore  whether  it 
was  not  deferving  (confidering  his  juftiy  refpe&ed  chara&er) 
of  particular  and  indignant  notice.  However,  his  charges 
appeared  to  me  fo  very  abfurd,  that  I  treated  them,  as  you 
have  feen,  rather  with  ridicule,  than  with  anger ;  whereas 

though 
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though  his  Letter  abounds  with  wit ,  yet  anger  evidently 
predominates  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  comparing  Mr.  Madan’s 
conduct  to  that  of  a  boy*,  who  fhould  wantonly  thruft  his 
ihck  into  a  hive  of  quiet  and  induftrious  bees,  and  then 
think  to  walk  off  unhurt ;  not  recollecting,  that,  inoffenfive 
as  they  naturally  are,  they  have  Jlings>  and  are  capable  of 
refentment.  Had  he  caught  a  few  fingle  bees  by  themfelves, 
he  might  have  crufhed  them  without  alarming  the  reft,  and 
without  any  rifk  to  himfelf  at  all.  He  does  not  however 
deny  but  that  he  alluded  to  myfelf  in  particular,  as  one  of 
thofe  more  violent  Diffenters ,  on  whom  his  cenfure  was  in¬ 
tended  to  fall ;  and  if  he  really  took  me  to  be  that  malicious 
Being  above  defcribed,  he  fhould  not  have  trodden  upon  my 
cloven  foot ,  or  have  kicked  me  fo  near  to  my  tail,  without 
remembering  that  I  had  horns ,  and  he  had  none. 

Befides,  who  are  the  violent  Diffenters  that  Mr.  Madan 
refers  to,  and  how  far  can  he  be  juftified  in  afcribing  their 
particular  fentiments  to  the  whole  body  of  Diffenters  ?  My 
own  fentiments,  efpecially  my  religious  ones,  which  are  all 
that  are  concerned  in  this  cafe,  have  been  no  where  fo  un¬ 
popular  as  among  the  Diflenters  themfelves ;  and  what  Mr. 
Madan  will  not  fufpedt,  but  what  I  know  to  be  true,  they 
gave  the  greateft  offence  to  thofe  who  are  commonly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  rational  Diffenters ;  and  it  is 
only  of  late  that  the  cafe  has  begun  to  be  a  little  otherwife. 
At  one  time  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  pulpits 
in  England  that  I  confidered  as  open  to  me. 

*  Mr.  Madan  will  perhaps  conftrue  this  as  a  refle&ion  upon  him,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  fmce  he  thinks,  p.  20,  that  I  meant  fomething 
contemptuous  by  mentioning  that  circumltance  both  with  refpeft  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  himfelf  before ;  whereas  any  impartial  reader  will  fee  that  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  kind  with  refpeft  to  either  of  them.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  fo  tranfcendant  in  the  abilities  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  Mr.  Madan  does,  p.  20,  nor  have  I  at  prefent  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  that  I  once  was  willing  to  entertain  of  his  heart ,  becaule 
1  do  not  think  that  his  condudl  in  his  high  office  fufficiently  correfponds 
to  his  profej/ions  before  he  arrived  at  it, 
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With  refpect  to  my  political  publications,  my  late  Letter 
to  Mr.  Pitt  greatly  difpleafed  the  Diflenters  in  general ;  and 
many  of  my  own  particular  friends,  thofe  whom  I  have  reafon 
to  value  the  moft,  have  not  yet  forgiven  it.  But  my  whole 
hiftory  fhews  that  it  has  not  been  my  cuftom  to  court  popu - 
larity ,  even  among  the  Diflenters,  much  lefs  to  afpire  to  the 
emoluments,  as  Mr.  Madan  infinuates,  p.  22,  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church.  If  I  did,  my  condudt  has  been  ill  adapted 
to  gain  my  end. 

As  to  the  late  application  to  parliament,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  in  fuggefting  it,  and  very  little  in  promoting  it.  Nay,  ap¬ 
prized  of  my  extreme  unpopularity,  it  is  well  known  to  all 
my  friends,  that  I  purpofely  kept  out  of  the  way,  left  my 
prefence  Ihould  impede  the  bufinefs.  All  that  I  ever  thought 
of  doing  was  delivering  the  Sermon  on  the  5th  of  November 
lad.  And  a  difcourfe  on  fome  topic  relating  to  public  liberty 
being  always  expected  on  that  day,  and  the  ufual  topics  of 
that  kind  being  pretty  much  exhauded  among  us,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  make  choice  of  that  fubjecl,  as  any  other; 
and  when  I’fat  down  to  write,  I  was  far  from  having  any 
thoughts  of  publifhing  the  difcourfe. 

If  Mr.  Madan  would  have  proved  my  real  principles  to 
be  dangerous,  he  Ihould  have  confidered  what  I  have  written 
without  a  view  to  controverfy,  on  the  fubje£t  of  government , 
efpecially  my  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Hi/lory  and  General 
Policy ,  which  I  particularly  pointed  out  to  him.  There  he 
will  find  the  principles  that  I  taught  when  I  was  tutor  at 
Warrington,  thofe  that  are  now  taught  at  the  new  college 
in  Hackney,  at  Northampton,  and  as  I  am  informed  in  the 
colleges  in  North  America.  If  Mr.  Madan  had  looked 
into  thofe  Lectures,  which,  from  the  circumdances  above 
mentioned,  he  may  fuppofe  bid  fair  to  contain  fuch  principles 
of  government  as  will  generally  be  taught  to  young  men  of 
fortune  among  us,  he  would  have  found  them  indeed  to  be 
favourable  to  liberty ,  but  unfavourable  to  republicanifn  ;  and 
all  my  acquaintance  know  that  I  am  even  a  zealous  friend 
of  a  limited  monarchy ,  fuch  as  our  conditution  is. 


In 
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In  a  convention  I  had  lad  fummer,  at  which  Dr. 
Jackfon,  Dean  of  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  was  prefent,  I 
maintained  the  importance  of  three  different  powers  in  every 
well  balanced  date,  with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  that,  with 
great  good  humour,  he  and  the  red  of  the  company  rallied 
me  as  being  a  trinitarian  in  politics ,  though  an  Unitarian  in 
religion.  On  this  quedion  I  always  took  the  part  of  Mr. 
Adams  againd  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  a  favourer  of  a  re¬ 
publican  government ;  though  even  he  was  fo  well  fatisfied 
with  our  own,  that  I  (who  knew  him  well,  if  any  man  did) 
know  that  he  would  have  facridced  every  thing  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  it. 

I  fcruple  not  to  fay  that  I  think  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
be  at  prefent  much  too  great ;  but  this  does  not  affect  my 
idea  of  the  real  ufe  of  a  king.  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  hier¬ 
archy  ^  not  only  as  antichrijiian ,  but  as  a  great  means  of 
giving  the  crown  the  undue  influence  it  now  has ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  court  can  carry  almoft  whatever 
meafures  they  pleafe. 

While  the  clergy  had  a  leaning  to  the  pretender,  which 
continued  till  there  were  no  more  hopes  of  his  fucceeding 
to  the  crown,  they  ferved  as  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the 
crown  \  but,  now  they  are  wholly  with  it,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Diflenters,  which  in  all  the  late  reigns  was  intirely 
with  the  court,  has  begun,  in  confequence  of  a  feries  of  un¬ 
provoked  difcouragements,  to  turn  the  other  way,  though 
dill  it  is  not  generally  fo. 

I  am  forry  to  find  Mr.  Madan  approving  of  the  Extracts 
that  were  made  from  the  Preface  to  my  Letters  to  Mr.  Burn, 
and  that  u  he  thinks  himfelf  and  the  public,  p.  12.  indebted 
<c  to  the  ingenious  editor  of  them,  as  forming  a  neat  fyllabus 
<c  of  my  conditutional  principles  and  fpeaking  ironically, 
<c  a  fummary,  yet  full,  evidence  of  my  many  public  merits.” 
For  by  keeping  out  of  light  every  thing  that  (hewed  I  had 
nothing  in  view  befides  public  difcujfion ,  that  editor,  and  his 
abettors,  muft  have  meant  to  infinuate  that  I  intended  fome- 
thing  of  a  more  violent  kind.  For  what  is  there  alarming 
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in  merely  advancing  any  opinion ,  and  the  reafons  on  which 
it  is  founded.  Are  not  the  clergy  at  full  liberty  to  anfwer 
thofe  reafons  ?  Was  it  worth  their  while  to  trouble  every 
member  of  the  houfe  of  Commons,  and  all  the  bifhops, 
with  an  account  of  my  wifhing  only  to  reafon  with  them 
on  the  fubjeft  ?  Will  the  clergy  ferioufly  fay  that  they  are 
afraid  of  my  arguments ,  and  as  much  terrified  at  them ,  as 
they  would  be  at  real  gunpowder  ? 

Mr.  Madan  ridicules,  p.  16,  our  attempt  to  plead  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  u  our  diftricf  meetings,  our  national  meetings, 
u  and  our  common  funds,  from  that  admired  fyftem  of  that 
“  peaceable  fet  of  men,  the  Quakers;  but  I  believe,,,  he 
fays,  “  every  body  will  fmile  at  an  example  fo  totally  inap- 
“  plicable  to  your  prefent  fubjecf.  Your  farther  reading, 
<c  it  is  true,  may  perhaps  induce  the  next  change  of  your 
“  principles  to  coincide  with  thofe  of  that  refpe&able  fra- 
“  ternity,  and  I  heartily  wifh  it  may.” 

Now,  fhould  not  Mr.  Madan  have  fhewn  in  what  re- 
fpefts  our  conduft  has  differed  from  that  of  the  Quakers  ? 
But  it  is  much  eafier  to  ajfert ,  and  to  caluminate ,  than  to 
prove  a  charge.  I  have  clearly  fhewn  you,  that  our  conduct 
does  not  at  all  differ  from  that  of  the  Quakers,  and  our 
public  papers  fhew  that  from  the  firft  we  had  their  conduct 
in  view.  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Walker’s,  which  was  circulated 
with  a  view  to  promote  our  late  proceedings,  copies  of 
which  were  printed  here,  and  fent  to  all  parts  of  England, 
is  the  following  paragraph,  “  The  example  of  the  Quakers, 
tc  of  whofe  union  this  plan  is  almoft  an  exaft  counterpart,  is 
<c  a  complete  anfwer  to  every  objection  that  can  be  made  to 
this  intention,  and  this  mode,  of  confolidating  the  com- 
“  munion  of  Diffenters  through  the  kingdom.”  The 
compliment  Mr.  Madan  pays  the  Quakers,  is  evidently 
meant  to  be  at  our  expence,  which  is  nothing  but  a  poor 
artifice ,  to  engage  them  on  his  fide,  againftus.  But  I  know 
that  body  of  men  better  than  he  does.  I  know  that  they 
wifh  well  to  our  application,  and  I  do  not  defpair  of  their 
openly  joining  us  when  it  (hall  be  renewed. 
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I  am  particularly  forry  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Madan  is  not 
alhamed  of  retailing  the  low  fcurrility  of  Swift.  “Your 
“  virulent  abufe,”  he  fays,  p.  35,  “  of  the  writings  and  me¬ 
te  mory  of  Dean  Swift,  cannot  fail  to  return  with  increafed 
“  force  upon  yourfelf ;  and  his  character  is  above  your 
cc  reach.”  No w  I  faid  nothing  about  his  writings  and  me¬ 
mory  in  general,  but  of  his  illiberal  prejudices  again!!  theDif- 
fenters  ;  and  that  I  am  not  fingular  in  treating  this  part  of 
his  character  with  contempt,  Mr.  Madan  may  fee  in  the  laft 
Monthly  Review,  which  I  now  have  in  my  hands,  in  which 
the  following  cenfure  is  paffed  on  the  late  republication  of 
the  Dean’s  Tradls  on  the  repeal  of  the  Ted  Ad!,  p.  343. 
“Dean  Swift’s  hatred  to  the  Diffenters  is  well  known  ;  and 
cc  all  calm  and  difpaffionate  men  are  of  opinion,  that  his 
“  hatred  urged  him  even  to  grofs  defamation.  We  are 
cc  forry,  therefore,  to  fee  the  prefent  controverfy  on  the  T efl 
cc  Ad!  thickened  by  throwing  into  the  cauldron  any  of  his 
« illiberality  and  virulence.” 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  IX. 


Of  Mr.  Madan' s  farther  Arguments  in  Support  of  his  Pofition 
that  the  Principles  of  the  Diffenters  are  unquefiionably  re¬ 
publican,  and  of  the  Decifion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againjl  the  Diffenters . 


My  Townfmen  and  Neighbours, 


AS  Mr.  Madan  promifed  one  final  reply -to  all  thefe  Letters, 
you  would  naturally  exped!  that  it  would  have  been 
an  effectual  one ,  fo  as  to  leave  nothing  of  any  confequence 
to  add  to  it.  Now  in  order  to  this  he  fhould  not  have  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  looking  for  the  principles  of  modern 
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Difienters  in  thofe  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  but  have  exa¬ 
mined  our  late  conduct ,  and  the  principles  that  we  now  teach. 
For  admitting  that  we  did  put  to  death  one  king  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  we  may  have  repented  of  it  before 
the  conclufion  of  this.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that  we  made 
any  attempt  upon  the  life  of  William  III.  queen  Ann, 
George  I.  or  II.  or  of  his  prefent  majefty.  Nay,  the  Diflen- 
ters  entered  into  no  confpiracy  againft  Charles  II.  or  JamesII. 
And  as  their  loyalty  to  the  princes  of  thehoufe  of  Hanover 
(lands  unimpeached,  it  ought  in  reafon  to  be  concluded  that, 
in  their  proceedings  againft  Charles  I.  they  did  not  confider 
him  merely  as  a  king;  for  then  they  would  have  had 
the  fame  diflike  to  all  kings.  Mr.  Madan  therefore, 
in  his  final  reply ,  (hould  by  all  means  have  anfwered  this  ar¬ 
gument,  which  I  very  particularly  urged  againft  his  maxim 
that  the  principles  of  the  Pre/byterians  (meaning  thofe  of  the 
Difienters  in  general)  are  unquefiionably  republican . 

He  ought  alfo  to  have  replied  to  my  argument  from  the 
Scots  (who  always  were,  and  ftill  are,  Prefbyterians)  never 
having  (hewn  any  predilection  for  a  republican  form  of 
government,  but  having  always  had  kings,  and  a  proper  at¬ 
tachment  to  them.  But  though  he  intimates,  p.  26,  that 
he  could  have  explained  this  remarkable  fact  confidently 
with  his  accufation  of  all  Prefbyterians  being  of  courfe  re¬ 
publicans,  he  leaves  you  to  guefs  at  what  he  might  fay;  and 
I  am  fure  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  divine  what  it  could  be. 
Warburton  may  give  what  reafons  he  pleafes  for  allowing 
the  SvOts  to  retain  their  prefbyterian  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment;  but  the  attempt  to  force  epifcopacy  upon  them  in 
tne  time  of  Charles  II.  proves  that  it  was  a  meafure  of  ne - 
cejfity ,  not  of  choice . 

But  though  he  fays  nothing  in  reply  to  my  objections  to 
this  doctrine,  he  ftill  maintains  his  own,  viz.  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Prefbyterians,  both  in  the  antient  and  modern  fenfe 
of  the  word,  are  unqueftionably  republican;  and  in  proof  of 
it  he  now  alleges,  p.  26,  the  cafe  of  Holland,  Geneva,  and 
other  foreign  Proteftants,  whofe  principles  he  fuppofes  to  be 
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prefbyterian,  and  whofe  governments  are  republican.  But 
in  the  fame  manner  he  might  prove  that  the  principles  of 
the  Catholics  are  republican.  For  in  Switzerland  there  are 
as  many  popifh  cantons  as  proteftant  ones.  Alfo,  the  re¬ 
ligious  principles  of  Holland  and  Geneva  are  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  DifTenters  of  this  country:  If  they 
be  Prefbyterians,  the  French  Proteftants  are  fo  too,  and 
can  Mr.  Madan  fhew  that  they  ever  difcovered  a  leaning 
towards  a  republican  government  ? 

Even  the  Lutheran  church  may  be  faid  to  be  prefbyterian, 
lince  its  conftitution  approaches  much  nearer  to  this  fyftem, 
than  to  that  of  the  church  of  England.  The  circumftance 
that  particularly  diftinguifhes  Prefbyterians  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  of  England,  is  that  the  latter  are  go¬ 
verned  by  diocefan  bi/hops.  But  among  no  foreign  protef- 
tants  are  there  any  bifhops  with  fuch  powers  as  thofe  in 
England.  They  do  not  there  rank  with  the  nobility,  fo  as 
to  have  feats  in  the  fupreme  council  of  the  nation ;  and  they 
have  no  fuch  temporal  courts  (very  improperly  called  fpiritual ) 
as,  to  your  forrow  and  coft,  you  often  find  they  have  here. 
The  Lutherans,  however,  though  in  fa&  Prefbyterians, 
compared  with  Epifcopalians  in  this  country,  are  not  repub¬ 
licans  ;  but  have  always  acquiefced  in  the  government  of 
the  empire,  and  have  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  it,  as  much 
ns  the  catholic  fubje&s. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Madan’s  favourite  idea  of  the  natural 
connection  between  the  principles  of  religion  and  thofe  of 
civil  government ,  on  which  he  charges  the  DifTenters  with 
being  republicans,  is  altogether  unfupported  by  any  fa£ts  in 
hiftory.  He  might  juft  as  well  infer  that  becaufe  his  next 
neighbour  was  both  a  prefbyterian  and  a  button  maker,  that 
therefore  all  prefbyterians  were  button  makers,  or  all  button 
makers  prefbyterians  ;  as  becaufe  the  people  of  Geneva,  or 
any  other  particular  ftate,  are  republicans  and  prefbyterians, 
that  therefore  all  other  prefbyterians  are  republicans.  As, 
if  he  walk  through  this  town  he  will  find  button  makers  of 
all  religions,  fo  if  he  ftep  beyond  the  territory  of  Geneva, 

he 
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he  will  find  republics  compofed  of  zealous  Catholics  ;  and 
Mr.  Madan  himfelf  will  hardly  fay  that  the  principles  of 
the  Catholics  are  unquefionably  republican . 

Mr.  Madan,  a  little  confcious  perhaps  that  his  arguments 
from  pr efent  fadls,  and paji  hljlory ,  fuch  as  we  ufually  call  argu¬ 
ments  a  pojleriori ,  have  but  ill  ferved  his  purpofe,  has  recourfe 
to  a  new,  and  very  curious  argument  a  priori ;  inferring  fadls 
from  principles ;  and  in  the  following  manner  he  argues  that 
republican  principles  mujl  at  this  day  exift  among  Diflenters, 
notwithftanding  all  the  changes  which  he  allows  to  have 
taken  place  among  us  fince  the  time  of  Charles  I.  “  Parties” 
he  fays,  p.  24,  “  change  every  day,  but  principles  are  a  long- 
“  ^ved  generation.  Where  then,”  fays  he,  p.  28,  “  are  the 
“  principles  of  fome  of  the  leading  characters  who  funk  again. 
<c  into  the  general  mafs  when  the  Reftoration  happily  took 
<c  place.”  I  afk  him  the  fame  queftion.  Let  him  find  them 
if  he  can.  Only  I  will  fay  they  are  not  among  the  Dif¬ 
fers-  Where  are  the  principles  of  the  violent  Anabaptifis 
in  Germany  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  they  exift  any  where  j  and 
yet  according  to  Mr.  Madan  they  muft  be  fomewhere. 
Befides,  if  thefe  republican  principles  do  exift  among,  the 
Diflenters,  they  cannot  aifeCf  the  great  body  of  them ;  for 
the  king  killers  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  were  very  few. 

But  if  there  muft  be  republican  and  king  killing  princi¬ 
ples  among  the  Diflenters,  muft  there  not,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  be  the  principles  of  paffive  obedience  and  non  refijlance 
among  the  clergy  ;  fince  they  did  exift,  and  were  far  more 
general  among  them,  and  in  a  very  late  period  too,  than  re¬ 
publican  principles  ever  were  among  the  Diflenters  ?  And, 
in  confequence  of  this,  are  not  the  clergy  as  much  to  be 
dreaded,  as  friends  to  arbitrary  power,  as  the  Diflenters  are 
for  being  too  great  friends  to  the  liberties  of  the  people . 

With  refpeft  to  the  Tefl  and  Corporation  Adis,  Mr.  Madan 
thinks  his  reafoning  againft  the  repeal  of  them,  on  his.  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Diflenters  being  republicans,  and  therefore  unfit 
to  be  trufted  with  power,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  late  decifion 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  his  favour.  Of  this  he  makes 

fo  great  boaft,  by  repeating  it  fo  often,  and  with  fuch  an  air 
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of  triumph,  that  I  fancy  he  begins  to  think  it  the  beft  argu¬ 
ment  that  he  has  to  produce.  “  It  would  be  idle,”  he  fays, 
p.  5,  <c  impertinent,  and  ridiculous,  to  refute  my  arguments 
«  from  his  pen,  after  fo  deliberate  a  decifion  for  the  third 
«  time,  from  the  collective  wifdom  of  our  prefent  reprefenta* 

«  tives  in  parliament.”  He  confiders  the  propriety  of  what 
he  had  urged,  p.  9,  as  cc  eftablifhed  by  the  late  moft  decided 
u  majority  of  the  houfe  of  Commons.”  But  had  this  been 
the  three  fold  cord ,  of  all  the  three  eftates  of  parliament,  as  in 
this  cafe  it  is  only  a  fmgk  one ,  there  are  many  examples  of 
fuch  cords  being  broken.  For  how  often  have  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  been  repealed  ? 

I  wonder  however,  that  recent  fa£ts  fhould  not  have 
taught  Mr.  Madan  how  little  force  there  is  in  his  arguments 
from  a£ts  of  parliament,  or  rather  the  decifion  of  one  or 
both  houfes.  Did  not  the  high  church  party  boaft  as  much 
as  they  now  do  of  the  great  ftrength  of  their  caufe,  when 
the  houfe  of  lords,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  bilhops,  rejected 
our  petition  to  be  excufed  from  fubferibing  to  your  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  ?  As  they  afterwards  relented,  whether  they 
changed  their  opinion  or  not  (and  indeed  it  is  moft  likely 
that  that  remained  the  very  fame)  this  may  be  the  cafe 
again.  Many  circumftances  may  occur  to  induce  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe  of  Commons,  even  without  their  thinking 
any  more  about  the  matter,  to  vote  exactly  contrary  to  what 
they  have  lately  done;  and  then  what  will  become  of  Mr. 
Madan’s  great  argument?  His  caufe  will  then  want  its 
chief  fupport.  Whereas  my  reafoning,  as  you  fee,  is  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  a£ts  of  parliament;  and  therefore  I 
am  not  at  all  lefs  confident  of  its  ftrength  on  account  of 
the  late  decifion.  For  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  in  this  cafe  were  not  influenced  by  reafon .  Let  her 
voice  be  once  heard,  as  in  time  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  and  their 
©ppofition  to  our  juft  claims  will  ceafe. 

As  Mr.  Madan  lays  much  ftrefs  on  arguments  from 
authority ,  I  will  inform  him  of  one  with  which  he  is  pro¬ 
bably  unacquainted.  The  Difienters  have  not  only  been 
defeated  in  the  houfe  of  Commons ,  but  in  the  Royal  Society  alfo. 

A  friend 
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A  friend  of  mine  was  lately  recommended  to  this  philifophical 
Society  by  myfelf,  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  Watt,  Dr.  Crawford, 
Dr.  Watfon,  Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Kippis.  His  knowledge 
of  philofophy  and  chemiftry  far  exceeds  mine,  and  I  enter¬ 
tained  no  doubt  but  that  a  certificate  fo  figned  could  not  fail 
to  be  fuccefsful.  But,  as  my  information  goes,  “  Bifhop 
“  Horfley,  the  king’s  two  librarians,  and  many  church  dig- 
“  nitaries  came  to  vote  againft  him,”  and  the  votes  of  two 
thirds  of  the  company  prefent  being  necefiary  to  an  election, 
he  was  reje&ed.  Unfortunately,  he  was  known  to  be  not 
only  a  friend  of  mine,  but  to  have  been  a&ive  in  the  meafures 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Teft  and  Corporation  A £ts, 
and  was  fent  to  London  as  a  delegate  from  the  Diffenters  in 
a  northern  county.  Had  my  own  election  been  depending, 
it  would  certainly  have  met  with  the  fame  fate.  I  will  ven- 
ture  to  fay  that,  had  the  clergy  looked  through  the  three 
kingdoms,  they  could  not  have  found  an  abler  man  to  put 
an  affront  upon.  It  therefore  fhews,  what  is  much  to  Mr. 
Madan’s  purpofe,  the  fuperiority  of  thofe  who  oppofe  the 
repeal  of  the  A£s  in  queftion  over  thofe  who  defire  the  re¬ 
peal,  not  only  in  the  houfe  of  Commons,  but  even  in  the 
Royal  Society. 

On  the  idea  of  the  claims  of  the  Diffenters  being  un? 
jufi,  and  their  principles  unfavourable  to  the  conftitution 
of  this  country,  Mr.  Madan  now  juftifies  the  very  harfh 
epithets  he  gave  us  in  his  Sermon,  and  becaufe  “  in 
“  the  Scriptures  themfelves,”  as  he  fays,  p.  10,  “  many 
“  ftrong  accufations  are  alleged  againft  evil  doers.”  He  adds 
that  they  are  cc  expreflions  of  reproof,  which  are  warranted 
“  by  truth,  and  required  by  neceffity.”  Now,  my  good 
neighbours,  they  who  are  called  evil  doers  in  the  fcriptures, 
are  wicked  men ,  or  perfons  of  immoral  lives,  and  not  men 
of  unfound  political  opinions.  Whether,  therefore,  Mr. 
Madan  can  be  juftified  jn  applying  the  fame,  or  fimilar  lan¬ 
guage,  in  cafes  fo  very  different  as  thefe  are,  do  you  judge. 
Every  hiftory  will  fhew  you  that  there  have  been  very  many 
virtuous  men  engaged  in  atfual  rebellions,  from  miftakea 
principles  of  policy.  But  furely,  though  thefe  perfons  are 
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judly  condemned  by  men  in  this  world,  they  are  not  liable 
to  the  wrath  of  God  in  the  next,  which  will  be  the  certain 
doom  of  all  thofe  whom  the  fcriptures  call  evil  doers?  It 
is  happy  for  us  DilTenters  that  we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
Mr.  Madan,  either  in  this  world,  or  the  next.  He  may 
fentence  all  DilTenters,  and  all  Unitarians,  to  the  fate  of 
evil  doers  hereafter ;  but  I  hope  he  will  not  find  any  power 
to  put  his  fentence  in  execution. 

Upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  Tell  and  Corporation  A£is, 
Mr.  Madan  makes  a  long  quotation  from  bifhop  Horfley’s 
pamphlet,  recommending  it  to  my  particular  notice.  Now 
I  have  read  it,  as  I  have  done  many  other  things  of  this 
fame  bifhop,  with  much  more  attention  than  I  have  found 
they  deferve ;  and  I  fee  nothing  worth  notice  in  it.  All 
that  Mr.  Madan  has  quoted  from  it  goes  upon  the  idea 
that  the  DilTenters  mult  be  enemies  to  the  date,  becaufe 
they  are  enemies  to  the  church.  But  we  are  fo  far  from 
allowing  this  confequence,  that  we  are  rather  difpofed  to 
maintain  the  direct  contrary ;  thinking  the  principles  of 
the  church  to  be  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  the  date,  as  a 
free  and  equal  government,  and  giving  the  crown  a  very 
undue  degree  of  power;  a  fubjecl  on  which  I  fhall  pro¬ 
bably  enlarge  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Letters. 

Bifhop  Horlley  fhould  not  have  written  about  the  Dif- 
fenters  till  he  had  known  them  better  than  he  does,  and 
Mr.  Madan  fhould  not  have  copied  after  him,  till  he  had 
read  what  myfelf,  and  others,  have  replied  to  him.  He 
quotes  the  bilhop  (Sermon,  p.  28)  as  “  having  fully  proved 
“  that  the  genuine  Calvinifts  among  our  modern  DilTenters 
c<  are  very  few.”  Now,  if  he  had  read  what  Mr.  Palmer 
of  Hackney,  and  myfelf,  have  repeatedly  replied  to  him,  he 
mud  have  been  fatisfied  that  no  alTertion  was  ever  more 
unfounded.  This  town  of  Birmingham  is  an  abundant 
refutation  of  his  confident  alTertion. 

There  is  no  place,  I  believe,  in  England  where  the  Dif- 
fenters  who  are  not  Calvtnijis ,  are  fo  numerous  in  proportion 
to  thofe  who  are  as  here.  But  in  this  place  there  are  but  two 
congregations  that  are  not  profeffedly  calvinidical,  befides  a 
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very  fmail  one  of  General  Baptifts  ;  whereas  there  are  three 
congregations  of  Independants,  or  proper  Calvinifts,  two 
of  them  numerous,  and  a  fourth  is  forming ;  and  there 
are  two  of  Particular,  or  Calviniftic  Baptifts,  one  of  them 
very  numerous.  In  moil  other  places,  and  efpecially  in 
London,  the  Calvinifts  exceed  all  the  other  Diflenters  in  a 
much  greater  proportion.  It  is,  I  believe,  leflening.  But 
great  bodies  of  men  do  not  change  their  opinions  fo  foon  as 
the  bilhop’s  argument  required ;  and  hence  his  obftinacy  in 
not  admitting  fo  evident  a  fa£t. 

Mr.  Madan,  as  well  as  the  clergy  in  general,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  I  am  fmarting ,  as  he  fays  (Letter,  p.  5)  under 
the  lafh  of  this  bifhop.  This  is  only  a  proof  that  he  has 
not  read  my  laft:  Defences  of  XJnitarianifm.  There  he  would 
fee  that  this  bilhop’s  blows,  fo  far  from  being  thofe  of  a 
whip,  or  any  thing  that  can  give  pain^  are  only  thofe  of  a 
feather ,  that  tickles  and  amufes  me,  and  that  it  would  gratify 
me,  and  all  Unitarians,  very  much  to  have  a  few  more 
of  them. 

If  a  general  pretend  to  have  gained  a  viftory,  you  never 
take  his  word  for  it.  You  afk  for  the  trophies ,  the  flainy 
and  the  prifoners.  Now  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
very  great  increafe  of  Unitarians  iince  the  commencement 
of  our  controverfy,  and  that  it  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  oc¬ 
casioned  by  it.  I  may  venture  to  fay  that  it  has  been  thirty 
fold.  It  is  an  increafe  acknowledged  by  all,  and  greatly 
lamented  by  the  Trinitarians.  Now  is  not  this  more  the  fign 
of  his  defeat  than  of  his  mflory  P 

I  will  venture  to  fay  that  every  publication  on  the  part 
of  the  Trinitarians,  has  been  the  occafion  of  the  dimunition 
of  their  party.  An  anonymous  correfpondent  tells  me  that, 
ct  by  accident,  nay,  he  fays,  from  the  (ingularity  of  the  cir- 
“  cumftance,  by  the  dire&ion  of  God,  he  met  with  my 
t{  Letters  to  Mr.  Burn ,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  them, 
<c  he  might  have  been  glorifying  God  the  Son,  and  God 
u  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  he  now  thinks  not  to  be  founded 
(C  on  reafon,  or  fcripture.”  Many  others,  I  have  reafon  to 
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think,  are  under  the  fame  obligation  to  Mr.  Burn,  and 
many,  I  doubt  not,  will  have  reafon  to  thank  Mr.  Madan, 
and  thefe  Letters  of  mine,  to  which  his  Sermon  has  given  oc* 
cafion. 

In  this  very  critical  ftate  of  things,  would  it  not  be  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  bifhops,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  church  and 
its  dodtrines,  to  interpofe,  and  not  fuffer  young  men  to  en¬ 
gage  in  this  important  controverfy,  left  they  fhould  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  caufe  they  wifh  to  fupport.  Inju¬ 
dicious  friends  often  do  more  harm  than  open  enemies. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  X. 

Of  the  Ecclefiajlical  ConjUtution  of  Ireland » 

My  Friends  and  Neighbours, 

THE  pretences  for  civil  ejlablijhmeuts  of  religion ,  which 
were  the  fubjedt  of  my  late  Letters,  have  not  always 
been  the  fame,  but  have  changed  with  the  times.  For  if  a 
thing  mujl  be  fupported,  and  one  buttrefs  is  found  to  give 
way,  another  muft  be  provided  to  fupply  its  place.  Now 
till  of  late  years  it  was  always  maintained  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  civil  magiftrate  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  God>  and  of  truths 
without  any  regard  to  the  numbers  that  might  be  for  or 
againft  it.  But  as  all  religions  were  maintained  to  be  true , 
and  therefore  this  maxim  would  furnifti  a  pretext  for 
continual  hoftility  (the  partifans  of  each  pretending  to  fight 
in  the  caufe  of  God)  it  has  of  late  years  been  held  by  all 
the  friends  of  thefe  eftablifhments,  that  they  are  to  be  fup¬ 
ported  not  becaufe  they  are  founded  on  truths  but  becaufe 
they  favour  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country.  Confequently,  they  acknowledge  that,  if  a 
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majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  Maho¬ 
metans,  Catholics,  or  Prefbyterians,  thefe  ought  to  be  the 
religions  favoured  by  the  date  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  preferve 
peace,  all  the  reft  fhould  be  tolerated ;  meaning  that  as  many 
privileges  ftiould  be  granted  them,  as  fhall  be  neceifary  to 
keep  them  quiet. 

Now  it  fo  happened  that  the  eftabliftiment  of  Ireland  was 
fettled  before  this  new  principle  was  thought  of.  At  leaft, 
no  regard  was  then  paid  to  it.  For  the  great  majority  ot 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  Catholics,  and  yet  the  eftabliftiment 
is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  the  members  of  which 
are  not  fo  numerous  as  even  the  Prelbyterians.  To  defend 
the  eftabliftiment  of  Ireland,  therefore,  on  the  new  principle 
of  the  eftablifhed  religion  being  that  of  the  majority ,  is  evi¬ 
dently  impoflible,  and  yet  the  old  principle  of  eftabliftiments 
has  been  long  given  up  ;  and  as  the  attention  of  the  clergy 
has  not  been  called  to  the  fubjedl,  they  are  utterly  at  a  lofs 
what  to  fay  about  it.  Since,  however,  I  have  ftarted  the 
fubjeft,  Mr.  Madan  feems  to  have  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  fay  fame  thing ;  but,  perhaps,  not  having  exadlly 
fettled  his  own  judgment,  it  is  not  eafy  to  develope  his 
meaning. 

u  Should  you  be  difpofed,”  he  fays,  p.  34>  <c  *°  ar&ue 
“  that  by  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  the  number  of  Roman 
«  Catholics  fhould  eftablifh  popery  in  Ireland  (becaufe  the 
<c  majority  are  Roman  Catholics)  you  muft  firft  prove  the 
<c  pops  to  be  a  member  of  fome  proteftant  fe£t  of  chnftians. 
From  the  turn  of  this  curious  fentence,  it  fhould  feem  to  be 
intended  for  ivit-,  or  humour ;  and,  as  fuch,  it  may  for  anything 
that  I  know,  have  great  merit  5  but  what  I  am  looking  for 
is  argument ,  and  of  this,  as  Mr.  Madan  has  not  thought  fit 
to  explain  himfelf,  I  do  not  find  the  fainteft  trace.  And  as 
this  is  unfortunately  his  final  reply ,  we  muft  guefs  at  his  deep 
meaning  as  well  as  we  can.  For  my  part,  I  muft  own  my- 
felf  to  be  intirely  at  a  lofs.  I  cannot  even  imagine  on  what 
principle  the  eftabliftiment  in  Ireland  fhould  be  proteftant 
when  the  people  are  Catholics ;  but  fuch  as  would  make  it 
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equally  proper  that  the  eflablifhed  religion  of  Scotland  fhould 
be  epifcopalian,  when  the  people  are  Prefbyterians ;  or  that 
the  eftablifhment  in  England  fhould  be  prefbyterian,  when 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  Epifcopalians. 

If  there  be  any  att  of  parliament  (for  fuch  things  it  feems 
are  reafons  with  Mr.  Madan)  which  makes  it  wrong  to  efta- 
blifh  the  popifh  religion  in  Ireland,  it  muff  be  unjuft,  and 
ought  to  be  repealed,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  that  is  violent 
and  tyrannical.  For  what  is  an  a<51  of  tyranny,  but  that 
which  is  forced  upon  a  people  againft  their  will  ?  And  were 
the  people  of  Ireland  fairly  polled  upon  the  fubjefl  of  efta- 
blifhing  fome  fyflem  of  religion,  the  votes  would  certainly 
be  in  favour  of  the  catholic,  and  not  that  of  the  church  of 
England. 

Suppofe  a  catholic  prince,  the  late  pretender  for  example, 
fhould  by  an  armed  force  expel  the  prefent  reigning  family, 
and  in  all  the  forms  of  an  a£I  of  parliament,  eftablifh  the 
popifh  religion  in  this  country,  fhould  we  not  pronounce 
this  proceeding  to  be  tyrannical ;  and  fuch  as  ought  to  be 
refilled,  whenever  we  fhould  have  the  power  of  doing  it  ? 
Such,  therefore,  mufl  be  the  cafe  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
But  when  any  fyflem  is  eJiabUfljed^  and  a  particular  fet  of 
men  derive  advantage  from  it ;  be  it  ever  fo  contrary  to 
reafon  and  common  fenfe,  it  will  by  them  be  fupported,  as 
this  is  by  Mr.  Madan.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  evi¬ 
dent  cafe  of  the  kind  than  this  of  the  church  eftablifhment 
of  Ireland  being  proteflant,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  are  Catholics. 

If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  fairly  at  liberty  to  determine 
for  themfelves,  as  all  men,  and  all  nations,  naturally  wifh, 
and  have  a  natural  right,  to  do,  they  would  never  fubmit  to 
maintain  at  the  public  expence  a  fyflem  of  religion  that  was 
profefted  by  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  if  not  more  than  one  in  an  hundred  were  Epifcopalians, 
the  prefent  fyflem  would  no  doubt  be  continued  ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  whatever  it  be,  this  might  be  the  cafe  even 
if  there  was  not  one.  For  in  a  great  number  of  the  parifhes 
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in  Ireland  there  is  not  a  Tingle  proteftant;  and  yet  all  the 
tythes  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  have  nothing  to  do  for  it.  This  is  a  cry¬ 
ing  enormity,  and  public  injuftice  ;  and  it  is  poorly  palliated 
by  Mr.  Madan’s  faying  with  a  fneer,  that  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
medied  till  the  pope  become  a  member  of  fome  proteftant 
communion.  It  is  adding  mockery  and  infult  to  oppreffion. 

As  Mr.  Madan’s  reafoning  is  fo  manifeftly  inconclufive 
on  this  and  all  other  fubjeds  which  he  has  touched  upon, 
or  glanced  at  (for  he  has  done  nothing  more  in  his  Sermon 
or  Letter)  and  I  have  fo  clearly  pointed  out  the  inconclu- 
fivenefs  of  his  reafoning,  you  may  with  to  know  upon  what 
principle  he  makes  himfelf  fo  eafy  about  it.  It  is,  p.  36,  be- 
caufe  I  have  charged  the  apoftle  Paul  with  inconclufive  rea¬ 
foning  ;  as  if  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  Paul,  even  in  what  is  faulty  in  him.  But  whether  I  be 
right  or  wrong  in  thinking  that  Paul  may  have  fometimes 
reafoned  inconclufively  (and  he  himfelf  does  not  pretend  to 
be  exempt  from  error)  will  this  be  any  juftification  of  Mr. 
Madan?  May  I  not  be  wrong  in  cenfuring  Paul,  and  yet 
right  in  cenfuring  the  reftor  of  St.  Philip’s.  He  will  hardly 
pretend  to  infpiration.  If  he  do,  he  fhould  give  fome  proof 
of  it.  This  however  he  threw  out  not  by  way  of  wit  or 
argument ,  but  merely  artifice ,  to  prejudice  you  againft  my 
reafoning,  as  if  becaufe  it  has  no  force  againft  St.  Paul,  it 
can  have  none  againft  himfelf. 

Another  ftroke  of  artifice  in  Mr.  Madan  is  his  infinuating, 
p.  1 8,  that  I  have  a  low  opinion  of  your  underftandings.  But 
if  that  had  been  the  cafe,  (hould  I  have  thought  of  addreffmg 
thefe  Letters  to  you,  fo  as  to  fubmit  to  your  judgment  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  religion  and  of  government ,  with  refpect 
to  which  I  and  Mr.  Madan  hold  different  opinions,  making 
you  the  umpire  between  us  ?  I  cannot  confider  the  aggregate 
body  of  any  town,  Birmingham  or  London,  as  perfons  of 
learning  or  education;  but  they  have  not,  on  that  account, 
the  lefs  good  fenfe,  or  the  lefs  capacity  of  judging  on  fuch 
fubjects  as  I  am  bringing  before  you. 


You 
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Your  judgment  and  good  fenfe  were  never  fo  much  called 
in  queftion  as  by  your  clergy,  when  they  made  the  violent 
oppofition  that  you  have  heard  of  to  the  introdu&ion  of 
my  publications  on  theological  fubje&s  into  the  public  li¬ 
brary  in  this  town,  when  the  funds  of  it  were  amply  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  The  pretence  was  that  they  would 
not  have  your  minds  difturbed  with  thefe  fubje£ts ;  as  if  you 
were  not  qualified  to  read  and  judge  for  yourfelves,  and  at 
the  fame  time  preferve  your  good  temper  with  refpe&  to 
thofe  who  fhould  think  differently  from  you*  This,  howr 
ever,  was  only  a  pretence,  and  a  very  fhallow  one.  They 
wifh  you  not  to  read  or  think  on  thefe  fubje&s  at  all,  left 
you  fhould  entertain  opinions  different  from  thofe  which  are 
eftablifhed,  and  which  it  is  their  intereft  to  keep  up ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this,  left  their  fyftem ,  and  themfelves ,  fhould 
eventually  be  difturbed,  and  not  you .  But  I  truft  that,  in 
defiance  of  them,  you  will  (hew  the  free  fpirit  of  Englifhmen, 
and  that  you  will  think  and  a£l  for  yourfelves,  following 
truth  wherever  you  find  it,  and  reipe&ing  it  alike,  whether 
it  be  difcovered  in  a  church,  or  in  a  conventicle. 

-  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XI. 

Of  Controverfy. 

My  good  Friends, 

MR.  Madan  fays,  p.  45,  that  I  have  “  difgraced  my 
“  talents”  which  he  is  pleafed  to  call  (whether  ironi¬ 
cally  or  not  I  cannot  tell)  “  fupcriorf  to  unworthy  and  dif- 
graceful  purpofes,  and  he  defires  me  to  “remember  the 
«  higher  point  of  view  in  which  my  profeflion  as  a  minijler 
u  has  placed  me.” 

With  refpeft  to  this ,  let  Mr.  Madan  inquire  of  my 
congregation.  They  will  inform  him,  that  I  never 
trouble  them  with  difcourfes  of  a  political  nature,  except 
on  a  fifth  of  November,  and  then  never  fay  any  thing  that 
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tends  to  exafperate  them  againft  their  neighbours  of  the 
eftablifhment,  but  to  make  all  due  allowance  for  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  their  education;  whereas  Mr.  Madan’s  Sermon, 
which  has  been  obferved  to  inculcate  no  chriftian  virtue, 
was  delivered  on  a  Sunday,  which  ought  to  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  better  purpofes. 

The  greatert  part  of  my  theological  publications  are  of  a 
ferious  nature,  enforcing  the  evdience  and  doctrines  of  chrif- 
tianity;  and  thofe  of  which  Mr.  Madan  fpeaks  with  abhor¬ 
rence  and  contempt,  viz.  my  controve?fal  writings  (with 
which  he  is  evidently  very  little  acquainted)  are  in  my  own 
opinion,  calculated  to  affert  and  vindicate  very  important 
chriftian  truths;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  employ 
whatever  talents  I  may  have  to  a  better  purpofe.  With 
what  fuccefs ,  or  with  what  fpirit ,  I  have  written,  I  do  not 
appeal  to  Mr.  Madan,  but  to  you. 

Befides,  is  the  perfon  who  is  wantonly  attacked  always  to 
be  charged  with  a  love  of  controvsrfy ,  when  he  defends  him- 
felf,  and  his  writings,  and  not  rather  the  perfon  who  wan¬ 
tonly  attacks  him.  Mr.  Burn,  for  example,  charges  me  with 
undervaluing ,  and  rejecting,  the  tefimony  of  the  apojlles  concern¬ 
ing  the  perfon  of  Chrifl\  when  all  that  I  have  written  on  the 
fubject,  has  been  to  fupport  what  I  take  to  be  their  teftimony. 
He  alfo  charges  my  theological  principles  in  general,  as  “  big 
“  with  all  mifchief.,,  This  he  does  in  the  place  where  I 
live,  and  before  the  congregation  to  which  I  preach.  Am 
I  then  to  be  blamed  if  I  repel  with  the  indignation  that  it 
deferves,  fuch  unmerited  and  unprovoked  calumny  ? 

Befides,  my  controverfial  writings  bear  but  a  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  to  all  my  publications.  I  do  not  think  all  my  con¬ 
troverfial  writings,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  thofe  in  which  I 
I  reply  to  particular  perfons,  would  make  fo  many  fheets  as  I 
have  printed  this  very  year  of  works  of  a  different  nature. 
But  controverfy,  as  far  as  appears,  makes  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Burn’s  and  Mr.  Madan’s  publications.  Theirs  alfo  are 
both  on  the  ojfenfive  fide,  whereas  mine  are  wholly  defenfive . 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  of  any  confequence  that  I  have 

written 
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written  in  this  way  but  what  was  as  unpremeditated,  as  my 
replies  to  Mr.  Bum  and  Mr.  Madan. 

What  has  contributed  the  mod  to  get  me  the  character  of 
a  contr over  fiat  writer ,  is  what  I  have  written  in  defence  of 
myfelf,  when  attacked  from  a  great  variety  of  quarters,  on 
account  of  my  DiJ'quifitions  concerning  Matter  and  Spirit , 
and  my  Hijlory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriflianity .  I  fhould 
never  have  written  againft  bifhop  Horlley,  any  more  than 
againft:  Mr.  Burn,  if  he  had  not  firft  written  againfl:  me.  I 
have  not  anfwered  to  one  challenge  in  ten  that  has  been 
given  me.  If  I  do  flounder ,  as  Mr.  Madan  fays,  in  the 
muddy  waters  of  controverfy,  he  and  Mr.  Burn  are  among 
thofe  who  firft:  tempted  me  in,  by  plunging  in  before  fne, 
and  keeping  me  company  as  long  as  it  was  convenient  to 
them,  and  yet  they  now  infult  me  for  it. 

But  I  do  not  defire  to  make  any  apology  for  what  is 
called  controverfy .  F or,  how  offenfive  foever  the  term  may  be 
to  thofe  whofe  principles  fuffer  by  it,  it  means  nothing  more 
than  public  difcujfion ,  without  which  no  queftion  of  confe- 
quence  can  be  thoroughly,  and  generally,  underftood.  The 
apoftle  Paul  was  a  great  controverfial  writer,  and  fo  was 
the  meek  St.  John  3  all  his  epiftles  being  written  againft 
the  Gnoftics. 

Befides,  how  can  I  efcape  blame  in  this  cafe?  If  I  make 
no  reply,  I  am  faid  to  be  unable  to  make  any ;  and  if  I  do, 
I  am  fond  of  controverfy ;  fo  that  my  fituation  refembles 
that  of  the  old  man  and  the  afs.  Do  what  I  will,  I  muft 
difpleafe  fome.  Mr.  Madan,  you  fee,  challenges  me  to  an- 
fwer  a  pamphlet  written  by  bifhop  Horfley,  about  the  Teft 
Acl,  which  he  fpeaks  highly  of,  but  which  I  think  unde- 
ferving  of  any  particular  notice.  On  the  whole,  I  have 
thought  it  moft  manly,  and  moft  favourable  to  the  caufe  of 
truth,  after  avowing  any  opinion  of  importance,  to  difcufs 
it  publicly  with  fuch  perfons  as  appeared  to  me  the  beft 
qualified  to  do  the  contrary  opinion  juftice,  and  to  continue 
it  till  nothing  of  confequence  remained  to  be  faid  on  either 
fide,  that  the  public  might  judge  for  themfelves  on  which 
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fide  the  truth  lay.  This  I  think  is  far  better  than,  like  Mr. 
Madan,  to  throw  my  dagger,  and  then  run  away  from  the 
perfon  offended  by  it.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  true 
that  I  have  always  had  the  lajl  word.  My  rule  has  been  to 
ceafe  to  write  when  I  had  nothing  material  to  add  to  what 
I  had  advanced  before.  I  could  name  many  perfons  to 
whofe  laft  publications  I  never  made  any  reply. 

Mr.  Madan,  you  fee,  binds  himfelf  to  make  no  reply. 
But  asbilhop  Horfley  made  the  fame  imprudent  declaration, 
and  afterwards  violated  it,  fo  may  he  ;  and  if  he  fee  it  to  be 
in  his  power  to  reply  with  ejfeft,  I  doubt  not  but  we  (hall 
have  fome  more  lajl  words  of  Richard  Baxter .  Do  you 
think  that  if  he,  or  Mr.  Burn,  irritated  as  they  evidently 
are,  had  any  hope,  either  of  filencing  me,  or  of  convincing 
you  that  I  ought  to  be  filent,  they  would  not  do  it  ?.  Has 
either  of  them  fpared  any  thing  to  injure  me  in  your  opinion? 
You  well  know  they  have  not ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  difpofition  is  changed  in  this  refpect. 

I  am,  &c. 


Of  the  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 

LETTER  XII. 

My  Townfmen  and  Neighbours, 

ONE  of  the  preceding  Letters  that  I  took  the  liberty  to 
addrefs  to  you,  related  to  church  ejlablijhments  in  general^ 
in  which  I  (hewed  you  that  in  forming  them  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  proper  province,  and 
incroached  upon  that  of  Chrift,  and  of  God  himfelf,  to 
whom  alone  we  are  accountable  for  our  religious  principles 
and  moral  condua;  and  yet  men,  without  any  authority 
from  God,  have  prefumed  to  fay  what  we  (hall  believe^  and 
what  we  (hall  do,  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  they  have  en¬ 
forced  their  decrees  with  heavy  pains  and  penalties,  info- 

much 
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much  that,  without  being  guilty  of  any  civil  offence  what¬ 
ever,  a  man  {hall  be  liable  to  have  his  goods  confifcated,  be 
difabled  from  fuing  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  being 
guardian  of  any  child,  being  executor  or  adminiftrator  to  a 
will,  be  incapable  of  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  bearing  any 
office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclefiaftical,  and  being  fent  to 
prifon,  as  at  prefent  in  this  country  of  ours ;  and  in  others 
they  lhall  be  liable  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  moft  cruel 
manner,  merely  for  avowing  an  opinion  different  from  what 
other  men  have  thought  proper  to  decree  to  be  true. 

Now,  many  of  you  being  engaged  in  other  neceffary 
purfuits,  and  not  having  had  your  attention  drawn  to  thefe 
fubje&s,  may  know  very  little  about  church  eftablifhments 
in  general,  or  of  your  own  in  particular,  as  little  as  many 
perfons,  for  want  of  travelling  or  reading,  may  know  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  You  very  pioully,  as  you  have 
been  educated,  go  to  church,  and  fay  your  prayers  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  you  follow  your  feveral  occupations  diligently  and 
honeftly  in  the  courfe  of  the  week,  but  many  of  you  have  lit¬ 
tle  leifure  to  think  about  any  thing  farther.  There  is  how¬ 
ever,  much  more  implied  in  being  a  good  churchman  than  you 
may  think  of;  as  there  are  many  things  in  the  laws  of 
our  country,  which  are  binding  upon  all  the  fubje&s, 
whether  they  have  taken  care  to  acquaint  themfelves  with 
them  or  not.  For  it  is  prefumed  that  men  who  have  the 
ufe  of  their  reafon,  will  make  ufe  of  it  in  whatever  particu¬ 
larly  concerns  them. 

Now  if  this  be  the  cafe  with  refpecf  to  the  civil  laws  of 
your  country,  it  muft  be  the  fame  with  refpecf  to  the  eccle- 
(iaftical  laws  of  it.  Befides,  when  you  go  to  church,  you 
do  not  go  merely  to  hear  what  another  perfon  fays,  which 
a  ftranger  might  do  without  bearing  any  part  in  the  fer- 
vice,  or  being  refponfible  for  the  propriety  of  it ;  but  you 
go  to  pray  yourfelves ;  and  in  your  prayers  you  fpeak  to 
God ,  and  concerning  God ;  and  therefore  {hould  deliver 
nothing  but  what  you  have  well  confidered,  and  think  pro¬ 
per  to  be  faid  to  him,  and  concerning  him.  Confequently, 
if,  upon  that  due  confideration  which  you  ought  to  give  to 

fo 
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fo  ferious  a  fubject,  you  cannot  deliberately  affent  to  any 
thing  that,  in  the  forms  of  your  public  worfhip,  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fay,  you  ought  not  to  fay  it  at  all.  If  what  all  the 
congregation  there  join  in  be  any  thing  not  true  in  itfelf 
and  efpecially  falfe  with  refpetl  to  God ,  and  unworthy  of  him , 
you  ought  not  to  give  your  countenance  and  fan£tion  to  it, 
even  by  your  prefence.  As  you  would  not  fo  much  as  join 
in  a  common  fong,  or  bear  your  part  in  the  chorus,  without 
approving  of  it,  much  lefs  fhould  you  bear  your  part  in  a 
common  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  without  the  moft  hearty 
approbation  of  the  fentiments  contained  in  it. 

It  is,  moreover,  taken  for  granted,  that  all  members  of 
any  particular  fociety  hold  the  diftinguifhing  principles  of 
that  fociety.  Otherwife  they  are  unworthy  and  improper 
members  of  it.  You,  therefore,  who  profefs  to  be  of  the 
church  of  England,  alfo  profefs  to  hold  the  principles  of  it, 
and  efpecially  the  belief  of  all  its  articles ,  which  the  founders 
of  your  eftablifhment  have  reduced  to  thirty-nine .  Thefe 
the  preamble  to  them  fays,  were  agreed  upon  “  for 
u  avoiding  diverfities  of  opinions,  and  for  eftablifhng  con- 
Cl  fent  touching  true  religion. ”  And  the  royal  proclama¬ 
tion  prefixed  to  them  requires  not  the  clergy  only,  but  u  all 
c<  his  majefty’s  loving  fubjeets,  to  continue  in  the  uniform 
“  profeflion  of  them  5”  it  prohibits  “  the  leaft  difference 
“  from  them,”  and  will  not  “  endure  any  varying,  or  de- 
“  parting  from  them  in  the  leaft  degree.” 

With  refpecl  to  the  interpretation  of  thefe  articles,  this 
declaration  fays,  that  64  they  are  to  be  taken  in  the  true, 
<c  ufual,  and  literal  meaning  of  the  words;”  and  that  “  you 
“are  not  to  put  your  own  fenfe  or  comment  upon  the 
“  meaning  of  any  article,  but  to  take  them  in  their  literal 
“  and  grammatical  fenfe.”  Now7  as  thefe  articles  aredi&ated 
in  very  plain  Englifh,  the  literal  and  grammatical  fenfe  of 
which  is  very  eafy  to  be  underftood,  you  will  fee,  by 
confidering  them,  what  the  real  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England  is,  and  what  the  faith  of  all  the  true  members  of  it 
ought  to  be. 
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Farther,  as  this  declaration  fays  that  thefe  articles  cc  which 
u  contain  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,”  are 
<l  agreeable  to  God’s  word,”  and  you  have  this  word  of 
God,  your  Bibles,  in  your  hands,  you  may  judge  for  your- 
felves,  whether  this  be  true  or  not.  By  this  rule  you  are  to 
try  all  things  and  then  hold  fafi  that  which  is  good. 

Your  twentieth  article  fays  that  cc  though  the  church 
<c  has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  has  autho- 
tc  rity  in  controverfies  of  faith,”  yet  “  it  is  not  lawful  for 
cc  the  church  to  ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God’s 
u  written  word,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  inforce  any  thing 
<c  to  be  believed  for  neceffity  of  falvalion,  befides  what  is 
<c  contained  in  the  fame.”  If,  then,  any  of  thefe  articles 
fhould  contain  what  you  cannot  but  fee  to  be  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  to  your  own  plain  fenfe  and 
reafon ;  and  if  they  make  any  other  terms  of  falvation ,  be¬ 
fides  fuch  as  are  made  to  be  fo  in  the  word  of  God,  your 
church  will  ftand  felf-condemned.  It  appeals  to  the  fcrip- 
tures ;  and  by  the  fcriptures  muft  all  its  articles,  and  every 
claufe  in  them,  be  tried. 

Now  let  us  attend  to  a  few  of  thefe  articles,  and  confider 
whether  the  doctrines  they  contain,  according  to  the  plain, 
ufual,  and  grammatical  fenfe  of  the  words  in  which  they  are 
exprefled,  be  agreeable  to  fcripture,  or  not.  .  Pleafe  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  articles  open  before  you,  as  I  now  have,  and 
as  you  are  acquainted  with  your  Bibles,  to  which  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  thefe  articles  appeal,  compare  them  together,  and 
then  judge  honeftly  for  yourfelves.  I  fhall  for  the  prefent 
pafs  over  what  relates  to  the  do&rines  of  the  trinity ,  and 
the  divinity  of  Chrijl ,  becaufe  I  referve  the  confideration  of 
them  to  a  feparate  Letter,  and  (hall  content  myfelf  in  this 
with  mentioning  a  few  other  things,  though,  as  you  will 
fee,  of  very  great  importance,  if  what  relates  to  the  favour 
of  God)  and  final  happinefs ,  be  fo. 

Your  ninth  article  fays  that  “  Original  fin  is  the  fault 
<c  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,” - and 

therefore  in  every  perfon  born  into  this  world,  it  deferveth 
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u  God’s  wrath  and  damnation  ?”  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  tenth  article  fays,  that  “  man  cannot  turn,  and  prepare 
“  himfelf,  by  his  own  natural  ftrength,  and  good  works,  to 
c  faith,  and  calling  upon  God  :  therefore  we  have  no  power 
“  to  do  good  works,  pJeafant,  and  acceptable  to  God,  with- 
“  out  t^ie  grace  of  God  by  Chrifi:  preventing  us,  that  we  may 
“  have  a  g°od  will,  and  working  with  us,  when  we  have 
“  that  good  will.”  And  your  thirteenth  article  fays  that 
“  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Chrift,  and  the  infpiration 
<c  of  his  fpirit,  are  not  pleafant  to  God ;  for  as  much  as  they 
fpring  not  of  faith  in  Jefus  Chrifi,  neither  do  they  make 

“  men  meet  to  receive  grace - Yea  rather,  for  that  they 

<£  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them 
<£  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  fin.” 

#  Nowj  is  it  not  evident,  from  the  plain  fenfe  of  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles,  that,  on  account  of  a  fmful  nature ,  which  every  man 
fince  Adam  neceflarily  brings  into  the  world  with  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing  but  fin.  He  cannot  even 
rightly  call  upon  God ,  or  pray ,  till  he  receives  fomething  that 
is  here  called  the  grace  of  God ,  and  the  infpiration  of  his 
Spirit,  which  mud  necelTarily  be  a  thing  independent  of 
himfelf,  and  only  what  God  is  pleafed  to  impart  to  him; 
all  that  he  can  do  being  of  the  nature  of  fin,  and  offenfive 
to  God. 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  agreeable  to  the  fcriptures,  or 
to  common  fenfe.  All  the  prophets,  who  fpeak  by  autho¬ 
rity  from  God,  plainly  fuppofethat  thofe  to  whom  they  ad- 
drefs  themfelves  have  a  natural  power  of  turning  to  God, 
and  of  doing  what  is  pleafing  to  him.  What  is  the  fub- 
ftance  of  all  their  exhortations  but  'Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why 
zviil  ye  die.  Now,  would  not  this  be  a  cruel  mocking,  and 
tantalizing  of  men,  if  they  had  no  power  at  all  of turning  to 
God,  but  only  a  pow’er  of  turning  from  him.  What  would 
you  fay  to  any  man  who  (hall  exhort  one  whom  he  plainly 
faw  to  have  neither  legs  nor  crutches,  to  get  up  and  run  ;  and 
is  God  more  umeafonable  than  man?  Such,  however,  is 
PartIV*  C  th* 
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the  do&rine  of  your  articles,  in  the  plain  and  obvious  fenfe 
of  the  words* 

You  will  fay  who  then  are  to  be  faved ,  and  how  are  they 
to  be  faved ,  fince  nothing  that  any  man  can  do  of  himfelf 
can  contribute  to  his  falvation,  by  making  him  acceptable 
to  God.  Your  feventeenth  article  tells  you  all  this  very 
plainly,  when  it  informs  you  concerning  the  do&rine  of 
predejiination ,  and  election  as  follows  :  “  Predeftination  to 
<c  life  is  the  everlafting  purpofe  of  God,  whereby,  before  the 
4C  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  he  hath  conftantly 
<c  decreed  by  his  council,  fecret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curfe 
“  and  damnation  thofe  whom  he  hath  chofen  in  Chrift  out 
<c  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Chrift  to  everlafting 
<c  falvation,  as  veflels  made  to  honour.  Wherefore,  they 
46  which  be  endued  with  fo  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  be 
“  called  according  to  God’s  purpofe,  by  his  fpirit  working 
<c  in  due  feafon  ;  they  through  grace  obey  the  calling;  they 
u  be  juftified  freely :  they  be  made  fons  of  God  by  adoption  , 
tc  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only  begotten  fon  Jefus 
cc  Chrift  ;  they  walk  religioufty  in  good  works,  and  at  length 
<c  by  God’s  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlafting  felicity/’ 

You  fee  then  that,  according  to  this  article,  no  man  can 
•be  faved  but  they  who  have  been  by  God  fore-ordained  to 
it,  and  that  the  means  of  faving  men  is  their  being  “  called 
<c  according  to  God’s  purpofe  by  his  fpirit  working  in  due 
5C  feafon.”  It  therefore  does  not  depend  upon  men ,  but 
upon  God  only,  who  worketh  in  them  when ,  and  how  he 
pleafes.  It  alfo  plainly  follows  from  this,  that  all  thofe 
whom  God  does  not  predeftinate  to  eternal  life,  and  whom 
he  does  not  call  by  his  fpirit,  muft  mifs  of  eternal  life ;  the 
confequence  of  which,  according  to  your  articles,  is,  that 
they  muft  fuffer  everlafting  puniftiment,  and  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  on  account  of  fuch  a  nature  as  they 
brought  into  the  world  with  them,  and  which,  of  courfe, 
they  could  not  help.  This  docftrine  is  faid,  in  the  fame  ar¬ 
ticle,  to  be  u  full  of  fweet,  pleafant,  and  unfpeakable  com- 
*  *  u  fort. 
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€C  fort,  to  godly  perfons,  fuch  as  feel  in  themfelves  the 
“  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Chrift.”  But  what  muft  it  be 
to  thofe  who  feel  no  fuch  workings,  and  who  have  no 
means  of  procuring  them  ? 

Thus,  my  good  friends,  has  your  church  decreed  con¬ 
cerning  this  very  important  bufinefs  of  future  happinefs,  and 
the  way  to  it.  But  not  fo  Almighty  God.  Every  pase  in 
the  fcriptures  declares  the  very  contrary  do&rine,  viz.  that 
God  loveth  the  righteous,  end  that  the  condemnation  of 
finners  is  not  from  him ,  but  from  themfelves.  Predeftina- 
t.on  and  election  is,  no  doubt  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures, 
but  then  it  means  nothing  more,  as  many  divines  of  your 
own  church  have  clearly  proved,  than  the  good  pleafure  of 
God  in  granting  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel  to  fome  nations 
and  not  to  others,  at  any  particular  time.  And  we  are  ex- 
prefsly  taught  by  the  apoftle  Paul,  that  whether  it  be  more 
or  lefs  light  that  any  part  of  the  human  race  enjoy,  they  (hall 
be  judged  by  that  light,  fo  that  no  more  will  be  expeded 
of  any  man  than  God  has  given  him  power  to  perform, 
which  is  agreeable  to  natural  reafon  and  equity.  Rom.  ii.  14. 
When  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law ,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law. ,  thefe,  having  not  the  law ,  a 

law  unto  themfelves ,  which  Jhew  the  work  tf  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts ,  their  confcience  alfo  bearing  witnefs ,  and  their 
thoughts  the  mean  while  accufmg ,  or  elfe  excufing  one  another. 
Yet  the  very  contrary  of  this  rational  and  apoftolical  doc¬ 
trine  is  exprefled  in  your  eighteenth  article,  which  fays 
“  they  are  to  be  had  accurled,  who  prefume  to  fay  that  every 
“  man  (hall  be  faved  by  the  law  or  feet  that  he  profefies,  fo 
that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  the  law, 
and  the  light  of  nature.’  ’  According  to  this  you  fee  that  ail 
thofe  who  have  nothing  more  than  the  light  of  nature,  or 
who  have  never  heard  of  chriftianity,  muft  perifh  everlaft- 
ingly.  For  fo  harfti  a  cenfure  as  this  thofe  who  framed  the 
articles  have  thought  proper  to  give  the  following  reafon. 

r  or  holy  feripture  doth  fet  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of 
*  Jefus  Chrift>  whereby  men  muft  be  fayed.”  This  is  taken 
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from  Acts  iv.  12.  which,  if  you  will  confult,  you  will  clearly 
fee  that  the  falvation  there  fpoken  of  is  not  falvation  to 
eternal  life ,  but  only  falvation,  or  deliverance ,  from  bodily 
difeafes ,  fuch  as  that  of  the  lame  man,  who  begged  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  plain  meaning  of  the  paftage  is, 
that  no  fuch  miracle  as  that  by  which  he  was  cured  could 
be  performed  by  any  power,  but  that  which  was  pof- 
fefled  firft  by  Chrift,  and  afterwards  by  the  apoftles ;  the 
truth  of  which  cannot  be  queftioned,  becaufe  it  was  a  power 
derived  from  God,  who,  as  he  firfb  eftablifhed  the  courfe  of 
nature,  can  alone  controul  it. 

Your  church  fays,  article  ninteenth,  cc  as  the  church  of 
<c  Jerufalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have  erred,  fo  alfo 
“  the  church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their  living 
<£  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  alfo  in  matters  of  faith. ” 
Now  I  think  that,  after  what  we  have  been  confidering,  we 
muft  fay  that  the  church  of  England  alfo  hath  erred,  in 
matters  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  churches  of  Jerufalem,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Antioch,  and  Rome.  Indeed,  what  privilege  has 
your  church  to  exempt  her  from  error,  more  than  thofe 
churches,  whole  faith  (he  takes  upon  her  to  condemn  ?  If 
antiquity  be  pleaded  for  the  purity  of  faith,  the  preference 
cannot  be  given  to  the  church  of  England,  which  rofe  the 
lateft  of  them  all,  as  it  was  formed  by  Diflenters  from  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  novelty  be  any 
advantage  (thofe  who  come  after  others,  being  able  to  fee 
farther  than  thofe  who  went  before  them)  we  who  now 
diftent  from  the  church  of  England,  have  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantage  over  her ,  that  (he  had  over  the  church  of  Rome. 
If  the  founders  of  your  church  would  prove  their  infalli¬ 
bility,  they  muft  work  miracles ;  but  this  is  what  they  do  not 
pretend  to,  though  the  church  of  Rome  does.  But  even 
miracles  cannot  prove  that  to  be  true  which  to  reafon  and 
common  fenfe  appears  evidently  falfe;  and  fuch  are  the 
do&rines  above  mentioned.  Miracles  can  only  prove  that 
to  be  true  which  in  its  own  nature  may  be  fo,  and  not  that 
which  is  abfurd  and  contradictory  either  to  reafon,  or  the 

fcriptures. 
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Scriptures.  For  we  muft  take  it  for  granted  that  God  will 
not  contradict  himfelf. 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  is  evidently  contradictory  to  reafon  and  the 
fcriptures  in  your  articles,  but  I  could  not  help  dwelling  a 
little  upon  fuch  as  appear  to  me  to  be  of  particular  im¬ 
portance,  and  fuch  you  mult  agree  with  me  are  thofe  above 
mentioned.  They  are  not,  however,  errors  peculiar  to  your 
church,  but  errors  of  former  ages,  as  I  have  abundantly 
fhewn  in  my  Hijlory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrjlianity ,  which 
if  you  look  into,  you  will  fee  at  what  time  they  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  by  w’hat  fteps  they  prevailed.  But  having  been 
received  many  centuries,  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  the 
reformers  from  popery  would  be  able  to  detect  them  all 
at  once.  Luther,  and  his  noble  cotemporaries,  did  a  great 
deal,  and  we  have  reafon  to  blefs  God  for  their  labours. 
But,  inflead  of  acquiefcing  in  them ,  we  fhould  feel  ourfelves 
animated  with  the  fame  Spirit,  and  go  on  to  finifh  what  they 
only  began. 

That  fome  things,  w’hich  are  at  lead:  very  like  to  what  you 
yourfelves  would  now  call  popifh  dodtrines^  are  retained  in  the 
articles  and  Services  of  the  church  of  England,  a  flight  degree 
of  reflection  will  convince  you.  One  of  the  capital  doCtrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome  is  that  of  the  change  made  of  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Chrif.  The  reformers  faw  that  this  was  an  ab- 
furdiiy ,  and  not  countenanced  either  by  reafon  or  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  Scripture ;  but  fuch  were  the  prejudices  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  their  own  too,  in  favour  of  a  long  received 
doCtrine,  that  the  framers  of  your  articles  and  liturgy  have 
retained  too  much  of  it.  In  the  Lord’s  Supper  your  twenty- 
ninth  article  fays,  cc  the  body  of  Chrifl:  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten,  after  an  heavenly  and  Spiritual  manner;”  and  in 
your  catechilm  you  are  taught  to  fay  that  “  the  body  and 

<C  °f  Chrifl:  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received 
oy  the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

Now  if  this  language  have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  cannot 
difter  much  from  that  of  the  Catholics  ;  for  they  do  not  fay 
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that  this  bread  and  wine  has  the  tajie  of  flefh  and  blood. 
In  common  fenfe,  thefe  elements  can  be  nothing  more  than 
a  fign ,  emblem ,  or  memorial ,  of  the  body  of  Chrift,  and  not 
the  body  itfelf. \  which  therefore,  verily  and  indeed ,  it  is  not 
eaten,  at  all,  not  even  in  a  heavenly,  or  fpiritual,  or  any 
other  conceivable,  manner. 

To  the  receiving  of  thefe  elements  fuch  a  virtue  is  afcribed 
by  your  church  as  no  experience  will  juftify.  For  in  the 
twenty- fifth  article  they  are  faid  to  be  u  fure  witnefTes,  and 
“  effectual  figns,  of  grace,  and  God’s  good-wilj  towards  us, 
u  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invifibly  in  us,  and  does  not 
u  only  quicken,  but  alfo  ftrengthen,  and  confirm  our  faith  in 
cc  him.”  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  feriptures  to  authorize 
our  aferibing  fo  much  to  this,  or  to  any  other  infiitution.  All 
that  our  Saviour  faid  upon  the  occafion  was,  that  wefhould 
eat  bread  and  drink  wine  in  remembrance  of  him  ;  and  being 
inftituted  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  pafTover, 
which  was  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Ifraelites  from  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
having  the  fame  fimple  and  obvious  meaning.  It  was  de- 
figned  to  remind  us  of  Chrift,  and  of  our  obligations  to  him. 
There  is  no  invifible  agency  of  God  upon  the  mind,  either 
expreffed  or  implied,  in  either  of  the  fervices. 

The  fuperfiition  and  abufes  of  former  times  with  refpe£l 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptifm ,  are  alfo  retained  in  the  articles 
and  offices  of  your  church,  from  which  they  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  expunged.  In  your  twenty-feventh  article, 
baptifm  is  faid  to  be  “  a  fign  of  regeneration,  or  the  new 
u  birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  inftrument,  they  that  receive 
“  baptifm  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  church,  the  promifes 
u  of  forgivenefs  of  fin,  and  of  adoption  to  be  the  fons  of  God 
cc  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  vifibly  figned  and  fealed,  faith  is 
“  confirmed,  and  grace  increafed,  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto 
“  God.” 

This  is  aflerted  concerning  baptifm  univerfally.  But 
how  can  it  apply  to  the  cafe  of  infants',  and  yet  perfons  who 
are  baptized  in  their  infancy,  are  made  to  fay  in  your  cate- 
chifin,  that  by  baptifm  they  are  “  made  members  of  Chrift, 

“  children 
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u  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
u  heaven. ”  This  is  furely  aferibing  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  a  mere  ceremony ,  in  which  a  child  is  intirely  paffive. 
Will  not  this  doctrine  fully  authorize  the  fuperftition  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  priefts  of  which  communion  often 
boaft  that,  in  heathen  countries,  they  have  privately,  and  un¬ 
known  to  theiiv  parents,  baptized  fuch  young  children  as 
they  met  with,  and  particularly  thofe  that  were  upon  the 
point  of  death,  thinking  thereby  to  fecure  their  falvation. 

Befides,  how  does  this  doefrine  of  baptifm  making  per- 
fons  “  members  of  Chrift,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors 
<c  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,’’  agree  with  the  doftrine  of 
predejlinaticn  above  mentioned  ?  Are  all  perfons  who  are 
regularly  baptized  of  courfe  predeftinated  to  everlafting  life? 
Does  the  eternal  decree  of  God  depend  upon  the  will  of 
man;  and  yet,  as  if  this  was  really  the  cafe,  whenever 
you  bury  any  perfon  who  has  been  baptized  (and  if  they 
have  not,  you  do  not  think  them  entitled  to  what  you  call 
chrijiian  burial )  the  minifter  is  made  to  <c  thank  God  that 
“  it  has  pleafed  him  to  take  to  himfelf  the  foul  of  his  dear 
cc  brother,  or  filler, ”  and  the  body  is  committed  to  the 
grave  “  in  fure  and  certain  hopes  of  its  refurreftion  to  eter¬ 
nal  life.”  Though  the  deceafed  as  been  everfo  notorious  a 
bad  liver,  and  even  a  defpifer  of  all  religion,  yet  if  he  have 
been  baptized,  and  have  chriftian  burial,  the  fame  confidence 
is  exprefled  of  his  future  falvation.  Surely,  my  friends,  thefe 
things  ought  not  fo  to  be.  Men  can  never  become  heirs  of 
God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  mere 
baptifm,8  nor  do  all  who  have  your  chriftian  burial  go  to 
heaven. 

The  popifh  priefts,  you  know,  pretend  to  a  power  of 
giving  men  abfoluiiott ,  when  they  have  confefted  their  fins 
to  them  ;  which  is  certainly  an  ufurpation  of  the  rights  of 
Almighty  God,  who  alone  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
has  the  power  of  forgiving  fin  ;  and  yet  this  very  offenfive 
part  of  popery  is  retained  in  your  office  for  the  vifitation  of 
the  fick.  For  there  the  prieft  is  directed  to  fay  to  the  fick 
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perfon,  who  has  profeffed  his  belief  of  the  apoftle’s  creed, 
“  Our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church 
“  to  abfolve  all  Tinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him, 
<c  of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences.  And  by 
<c  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I  abfolve  thee  from  all 
“  thy  fins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
a  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.”  If  thefe  words  have  any  meaning  at 
all,  they  mud  imply  that  fomething  relating  to  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  fins  depends  upon  the  prieji .  For  if  repentance  alone 
was  fufficient,  his  abfolution  could  fignify  nothing. 

That  thefe  things,  and  many  others  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
which  I  might  point  out  to  you,  fhould  pafs  uncorre&ed  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  near  three  hundred  years  ago, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Thofe  reformers  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  doing  no  more,  but  to  be  commended  for  doing 
fo  tnuch  as  they  did.  But  furely  thofe  who  came  after  them 
are  to  blamed,  who  have  fhut  their  own  eyes,  and  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fhut  yours  too,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent 
day  ;  as  if  Luther  and  his  brethren  had  been  men  divinely 
infpired  and  exempt  from  all  error ;  and  as  if  all  wifdom 
was  born  and  died  with  them  ;  whereas  they  only  fet  an 
example,  which  thofe  who  came  after  them  ought  to  have 
followed. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER 
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Of  Suhfcription  to  the  Articles,  &c.  of  the  Church  of  England. 

My  Friends  and  Neighbours, 

"\7"OU  will  naturally  fay,  If  there  be  thefe  drange  ab- 
A  furdities  in  the  articles  and  public  fervices  of  our 
church,  why  are  not  our  bifhops  and  clergy  fenfible  of  them; 
and,  as  they  are  men  of  fenfe  and  education,  how  can  they, 
as  we  know  they  are  required,  willingly  and  ex  animo ,  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  truth  of  them.  This  is  a  quedion  that  I  can¬ 
not  anfwer.  You  mud  apply  to  them  yourfelves,  and 
perhaps  they  may  be  able  to  give  you  fatisfaclion.  However, 
when  any  man  declares  his  unfeigned  belief  of  any  thing,  I 
am  not  apt  to  quedion  his  veracity,  as  Mr.  Madan  does 
mine.  I  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  him  than  he  has 
of  me.  And  if  he  can,  in  fo  peculiarly  folemn  a  manner,  de¬ 
clare  his  belief  of  theDidenters  in  general  being  difaffeded  to 
government,  and  that  their  declarations  of  loyalty  are  not 
to  be  truded  ;  if  this  opinion  of  his  be  “  the  fettled  princi- 
cc  pie  and  convidion  of  his  heart,  as  he  hopes  for  mercy 
61  from  the  God  of  truth,”  he  mud  certainly  have  fublcribed 
the  thirty-nine  articles  with  the  fame  ferious  conviction  of 
their  truth.  For  he  mud  know  that  God  is  a  witnefs  to  that 
fubfcription ,  as  well  as  to  his  compofing,  delivering,  and 
printing  his  fermon. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  generality  of  his 
brethren  do  not  believe  thefe  articles,  in  that  Jlridl  and  gram¬ 
matical  fenfe  in  which  their  fubfcription  to  them  is  required. 
They  publicly  preach,  and  even  print,  what  is  diredly  con¬ 
trary  to  them.  They  will  even  be  offended  if  you  fay  tnat 
they  are  Calvinijls ,  though  the  diftinguifhing  dodrines  of 
ealvinifm  are  no  other  than  thofe  of  original  Jin ,  predejlina- 
tion ,  and  other  dodrines  necedarily  depending  upon  them, 

which  I  have  (hewn  to  be  contained  in  the  thirtv-nine  ar- 

* 

tides.  This  is  fo  well  known  that  the  late  Lord  Chatham 
(who  was  a  very  different  man  from  his  fon,  our  prefent 

prime 
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prime  minifter,  whofe  tranfcendant  abilities  are  fo  much 
admired  by  Mr.  Madan)  in  a  celebrated  fpeech  which  he 
made  in  the  houfe  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  Diflenters,  faid, 
<c  W e  have  a  popilh  liturgy,  a  calviniftic  creed,  and  an  Ar- 

“  minian  clergy.” 

Y ou  will  naturally  fay  that,  as  your  clergy  do  fubfcribe 
tbefe  articles,  it  muft  be  in  fome  fenfe  or  other.  But  as 
bifhop  Burnet  juftly  faid  long  ago,  “the  greater  part  fub- 
“  fcribe  without  ever  examining  them,  and  others  do  it  be- 
iC  caufe  they  muft  do  it,  though  they  can  hardly  fatisfy  their 
41  consciences  about  fome  things  in  them.”  Indeed,  my 
friends,  your  clergy  are  trained  to  this  bufinefs  of  fubfcrip- 
tion  much  too  early,  and  before  they  are  qualified  to  judge 
about  it ;  but  having  done  it  once,  and  feeing  others  do  the 
fame  every  day,  they  come  to  make  as  light  of  it  as  too 
many  perfons  in  trade  do  of  a  cvjlomhoufe  oath ,  as  if  they 
thought  that  it  implied  no  obligation  at  all.  But  in  the 
very  fame  manner  thieves  and  pickpockets  may  be  trained 
to  their  difiioneft  practices,  and  follow  them  through  life, 
without  ever  refle&ing  on  the  wickednefs  of  them. 

However,  your  clergy,  having  fubfcribed  to  thefe  articles 
(which  they  generally  do  without  ever  thinking  about  the 
matter)  have  fometimes  found  it  neceffary  to  allege  fome- 
thing  or  other  in  juftification  of  their  conduft;  and  you  will 
naturally  have  fome  curiofity  to  know  what  it  is  that  they 
can  fay.  Now,  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  thirteen  dif¬ 
ferent  reafons  aftigned  by  your  clergy  for  their  fubfcribing 
willingly  and  ex  animo ,  to  the  literal  truth  of  thofe  articles, 
which  at  the  fame  time  they  openly  profefs  not  to  believe  at 
all.  I  fhall  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  excufes,  fome  of 
which  exceed  the  ingenuity  of  a  Jefuit,  but  I  will  juft  men¬ 
tion  a  few,  that  you  may  have  fome  idea  how  very  clever 
your  clergy  are,  and  with  what  dexterity  they  can  fplit  hairs. 

Many  fay  that  they  fign  thefe  articles  u  as  far  as  they 
a  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.”  But,  if  that  had 
been  fufficient,  why  were  the  articles  compofed  at  all  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  fufficient  to  require  a  fubfcription 
to  the  fcriptures  themfelves?  The  fubfcription  to  thefe 

articles, 
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articles,  if  it  had  any  meaning  at  all,  mud  be  a  folemn 
declaration,  that  they  contain  the  true  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures. 

Very  many  of  your  clergy  have  faid  that  they  fubfcribe 
the  articles  not  as  articles  of  faith,  but  as  articles  of  peace , 
meaning,  I  fuppofe,  that  they  will  not  publicly  controvert 
them.  But  had  this  been  the  meaning  of  the  compilers,  they 
certainly  would  not  have  required  a  fubfcription  to  them,  but 
only  a  folemn  promfe ,  that  they  would  not  publicly  impugn 
them.  This  fubfcription  to  the  articles  as  articles  of  peace, 
will  give  no  peace  to  the  mind  of  an  honed  man.  The  pre¬ 
face  to  the  articles  fays  that  they  were  compiled  “  for  avoid- 
“  ing  diverfities  of  opinion,  and  for  edablifhing  of  confent 
«  touching  true  religion.”  But  how  does  this  kind  of 
fubfcription  prevent  cliverfity  of  opinion  ?  Many  of  your 
clergy  not  only  hold,  but  publifn,  and  earnedly  contend  for, 
very  different  opinions,  on  the  mod  important  articles  of 
religion. 

Mr.  Paley,  archdeacon  of  Carlide,  maintains  that  any 
perfon  may  fubfcribe  the  articles  who  does  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  three  claffes  of  men  originally  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  church  by  them,  viz.  Papijls ,  Puritans , 
and  Anabaptijls.  Now,  Mr.  Paley*  s  writings  being  in  very 
high  repute,  and  publicly  taught  to  the  youth  at  the  Uni- 
verfities,  this  new  idea  of  his  concerning  fubfcription  is 
very  likely  to  become  prevalent.  But  can  you  think  that 
this  was  the  idea  of  the  compilers,  or  of  the  legidature,  at 
the  time  when  this  fubfcription  was  enjoined  ?  If  nobody 
was  intended  to  be  excluded  from  the  church  befides  Papijls^ 
Puritans  and  Anabaptijls,  would  not  the  tenets  of  thefe  people 
have  been  particularly  marked  ?  And  why  are  a  variety  of 
articles  inferted  to  which  they  could  all  fubfcribe.  None  of 
thefe  three  claffes  of  men  were  Socinians,  and  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Paley,  they  may  fafely  fubfcribe  thefe  articles; 
though  the  very  firft  of  them  fays  that  “  in  the  unity 
“  of  the  godhead  there  be  three  perfons,  of  one  fubftance, 
u  power  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
“  Ghoft.”  But  fliould  not  I,  who  disbelieve  this  doffrine, 
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be  a  great  rafcal,  if  I  fhould  fubfcribe  it,  in  order  to  get  pre¬ 
ferment  in  your  church  ? 

Many  perfons,  I  am  informed,  think  themfelves  juftified 
in  fubfcribing  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  though 
they  do  not  believe  them,  becaufe  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  receive  their  fubfcriptions,  that  they  do  not,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  fay  that  they  deceive  nobody.  But  can  you  think 
that  a  faljehood  is  rendered  innocent,  by  its  being  accom¬ 
panied  with  impudence  ?  What  fhould  we  fay  of  any  man, 
who  fhould  take  an  oath  that  was  known  to  be  falfe  by  the 
magiffrate  who  adminiflered  it.  Would  not  the  tranfa&ion 
cover  both  the  parties  with  infamy?  And  furely  we  fhould 
not  be  lefs  fcrupulous  in  an  affair  of  religion ,  from  which 
oaths  derive  all  their  obligation,  than  we  are  in  civil  matters. 
Befides,  all  ftrangers,  who  know  nothing  about  the  perfons 
who  receive  fubfcription,  will  naturally  conclude  that  the 
man  who  folemnly  fubfcribes  to  any  thing,  really  believes  it , 
and  will  never  imagine  that  he  thought  to  impofe  upon  the 
world,  and  himfelf  too. 

Laftly,  there  are  many  who  fubfcribe  the  articles  as  a 
mere  form  of  admiffion  into  an  office;  thinking  that  they 
thereby  only  engage  to  do  certain  things,  and  recite  certain 
forms  of  words,  which  the  legiflature  requires,  for  a  certain 
falary;  but  that  their  belief  of  what  they  are  required  to 
pronounce  is  not  at  all  neceffary.  One  of  your  clergymen 
has  even  faid  in  print  that  when  he  is  in  the  defk,  he  only 
fays  what  the  law  appoints  him  to  fay,  and  pays  him  for 
faying,  but  that  in  the  pulpit  he  fpeaks  for  himfelf,  and  is 
anfwerable  for  the  truth  of  what  he  delivers.  But  do  you 
think  that  nothing  more  is  required  of  your  clergy  than  of  a 
public. cryer,  or  a  town  clerk,  who  muff  read  whatever  is  put 
into  his  hands  ?  Public  criers  are  not  required  to  fubfcribe  to 
the  truth  of  every  thing  that  in  their  office  they  recite  aloud. 
On  this  principle,  your  clergy  might  juft  as  well  conform 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  profefs  mahometanifm,  or  do  any 
thing  elfe,  for  a  fufficient  falary ;  and  I  fear  that  there  are 
too  many  of  them  who  would  not  fcruple  to  do  it ;  becaufe 
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what  they  would  do  then,  would  be  no  greater  violation  of 
their  consciences  than  what  they  do  now.  Common  fenfe 
will  tell  you  that  no  man  ought  to  fubfcribe  what  he  has 
not  well  confidered. ,  and  what  he  does  not  firmly  believe. 

Indead  of  merely  fubfcribing  their  names  to  thefe  articles, 
as  the  clersy  now  do,  I  wifh  the  experiment  was  made  of 
making  them  declare  upon  their  honour ,  that  they  believe 
them,  as  they  are  required  to  do,  in  the  obvious ,  literal  and 
grammatical  fenfe  of  the  words ,  and  that  they  make  this  de¬ 
claration  as  the  fettled  principle  and  conviction  of  their  hearty 
as  they  hope  for  mercy  from  the  God  of  truth.  This  new 
mode  would  at  lead  make  many  of  your  clergy  think  a  little 
more  upon  the  fubjecl  than  they  appear  to  have  done  at 
prefent;  and  your  teachers,  though  believing  what  I  have 
clearly  (hewn  to  be  exceedingly  abfurd,  and  manifedly  un- 
fcriptural,  would  at  lead  be  honejl. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Of  Mr.  Ma dan's  Idea  of  Unitarianifm . 

My  Friends  and  Neighbours, 

^  7-OU  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  Socinianifmy 
±  or  Unitarianifniy  and  fome  of  you  may  not  know  much 
about  the  matter,  except  that  you  have  been  led  to  conceive 
that  it  is  fomething  of  a  very  alarming  nature,  fomething 
offenfive  to  God,  and  highly  dangerous  with  refpecl  to  its 
confequences  in  another  world.  But  Mr.  Madan  has  ad¬ 
vanced  fomething  quite  new  on  the  fubjecl ;  more  than  inti¬ 
mating  that  it  is  dangerous  with  refpedf  to  thejlatey  as  much 
fo  as  any  thing  in  popery.  “To  judify  this  afiertion,  it  is 
“  necefiary”  he  fays,  p.  9,  “  to  remark  that  the  principles 
tc  of  the  Socinian  do£trine  in  this  place  are  evidently  gain- 
“  ing  ground  among  the  Prefbyterians ;  and  certainly  thofe 
w  principles  are  not  more  confident  with  the  do&rine  of  the 
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<c  efiablifhed  church,  and  no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  Hate, 
u  than  any  of  the  tenets  of  popery.” 

As  Mr.  Madan  does  not  tell  you  what  this  Socinianifm, 
(which  he  defcribes  as  fo  very  dangerous  both  to  church 
and  hate)  is,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  give  you  fome  information 
on  the  fubje£f,  and  then  you  will  judge  for  yourfelves,  how 
far  it  is  dangerous*  Now  Socinians  believe  that  Chrift  is 
not  God  equal  to  the  Father,  as  your  church  maintains, 
but  they  fay  that  he  was  a  man  infpired  of  God,  or  a  pro¬ 
phet  ;  that  he  was  fent  of  God  to  teach  men  the  true  way 
to  eternal  life,  and  efpecially  to  preach  the  do&rines  of  an 
univerfal  refurre&ion,  and  a  future  judgment ;  that  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  teach  thefe  great  do£lrines  with  effect,  he 
was  impowered  by  God  to  work  many  miracles ;  that  he 
was  crucified,  died,  and  was  buried ;  but  that  God  raifed 
him  from  the  dead,  and  took  him  up  into  heaven ;  where 
he  is  to  continue  till,  in  God’s  appointed  time,  he  will  come 
again  to  raife  all  the  dead,  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  give 
unto  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

This  account  of  Socinianifm,  or  more  properly  Unita- 
rianifm,  is  what  I  am  fure  you  perfe£tly  underhand,  much 
better,  I  am  well  perfuaded,  than  you  do  your  own  church 
do&rine  of  three  perfons  in  one  God ,  and  of  one  of  thefe 
perfons  becoming  incarnate ,  in  order,  by  his  fufferings  and 
death,  to  fatisfy  the  juftice  of  another  of  thefe  three  perfons, 
for  the  fins  of  men.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  this 
Unitarian  dodrine  is  very  contrary  to  that  of  your  church, 
more  fo,  indeed,  than  any  thing  in  the  fyftem  of  popery. 
For  with  refpect  to  every  thing  of  this  nature,  the  do&rines 
of  your  church  are  exactly  thofe  of  popery.  They  were 
thofe  that  Luther  and  others  had  been  educated  in  the  belief 
of,  and  which,  without  any  particular  examination,  they 
left  as  they  found.  But  that  fuch  a  do£lrine  as  I  have  de¬ 
ferred  to  you  has  any  thing  in  it  hofiile  to  the  fiate ,  is  what 
I  have  never  heard  before,  except  that  whatever  is  hoftile  to 
the  church ,  mud,  of  courfe,  be  hofiile  to  the  fiate  alfo. 

Popery,  I  believe  to  be  a  very  innocent  thing  with  refpeft 
to  the  fiate  at  prefent,  though  it  was  not  always  fo.  Then, 
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however,  the  danger  arofe  not  from  any  religious  tenets  of 
the  Catholics,  but  from  their  fubjedtion  to  a  foreign  head, 
and  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  to  which  family  the  high 
church  party  alfo  had  a  drong  leaning.  The  danger  alfo 
that  fome  perfons  dill  apprehend  from  popery,  is  on  the  fame 
account,  viz.  the  political  nature  of  their  fydem.  But 
furely  there  is  nothing  of  a  political  nature  in  the  Unitarian 
do&rine.  What  has  the  belief  of  one  God,  or  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Chrift,  to  do  with  any  principle  of  the  Englidi 
conditution  ?  No  dodfrine  in  philofophy,  or  medicine,  can 
have  lefs  connexion  with  it. 

On  this  bufinefs  Mr.  Madan  fhould  have  explained  him- 
felf,  and  not  have  afierted  that  the  principles  of  Socinians  are 
hodile  to  the  date,  without  fome  evidence ,  fomething  in  the 
form  or  (hape  of  an  argument.  It  is  in  vain  to  reply  to  a 
man  who  advances  nothing  to  reply  to,  and  who  only  con¬ 
fidently  ajferts  what  we  as  confidently  deny,  treating  it 
as  a  mere  calumny .  But  according  to  Mr.  Madan,  Dif- 
fenters  being  enemies  to  the  church,  they  mud,  of  courfe,  be 
enemies  to  the  date  too  ;  and  Unitarians  being  of  all  other 
Difienters  the  farthed  from  the  church,  they  mud  there¬ 
fore  be  the  greated  enemies  to  the  date ;  whether  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  (for  this  is  what  Mr.  Madan  has  not  yet 
attempted)  that  their  principles  bear  any  afpedl  at  all  towards 
the  date  or  not.  Since,  however,  to  my  great  regret, 
we  are  to  hear  no  more  from  Mr.  Madan,  I  fhall  proceed 
as  well  as  I  can  without  him,  and  in  my  next  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grounds  of  our  Unitarian  faith,  that  you  may 
judge  for  yourfelves  whether  reafon  and  the  fcriptures  be  on 
our  fide,  or  not.  The  quedion  is  certainly  of  importance, 
deferving  your  very  ferious  confideration,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Madan  too. 

I  am. 

My  good  friends  and  neighbours, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 
Fair-hill,  J.  PRIESTLEY, 

April  2f  1790, 


Addition  to  Part  III.  p.  32. 

What  extravagant  things  the  advocates  for  edablifhmerits 
can  fay,  we  fee  in  Mr.  Madan’sNote  from  TVollafion's  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Nature,  p.  25,  “  Were  it  not  for  that  fenfe  of  vir- 
“  tue,  which  is  principally  preferved,  as  far  as  it  is  preferved, 
<c  by  national  forms  and  habits  of  religion,  men  would  foon 
“  lofe  it  all,  run  wild,  prey  upon  one  another,  and  do  what 
u  elfe  the  word  of  favages  do.” 

This  was  written  many  years  ago,  when  every  country 
had  an  edablifhed  religion,  and  therefore  a  fenfe  of  public 
virtue  might,  with  fome  plaufiblity,  be  afcribedto  it.  For 
fince  both  exifted  together,  one  of  them  might  appear  to  be 
the  caufe  of  the  other.  But  Mr.  Madan  has  feen  more,  and 
he  ought  to  have  refleifed  on  what  he  has  feen.  He  might 
fee  that  in  America  men  do  not  lofe  all  fenfe  of  religion, 
and  public  virtue,  by  lofing  an  edablifhment.  The  people 
of  that  country  do  not  run  wild ,  prey  upon  one  another ,  and 
aft  like  the  ivorfl  of  favages .  Mr.  Wolladon  could  not 
fee  much  of  this.  At  lead  he  might  fay,  that,  though  there 
was  no  proper  edablifhment  of  chridianity  in  America,  yet 
that  the  people  of  that  country  were  more  or  lefs  controlled 
by  this ,  in  which  there  is  an  edablifhment  of  religion. 
But  Mr.  Madan  might  have  feen  America  independent  of 
England,  and  though  without  an  edablifhment,  as  virtuous 
as  this;  but  he  has  turned  his  eyes  another  way. 

A  man  may  as  well  fay  that  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  or  the 
falling  of  the  rain,  is  owing  to  ecclefiadical  edablifhments,  as 
that  a  general  fenfe  of  religion,  and  virtue  in  a  country  de¬ 
pends  upon  them.  They  are,  I  doubt  not,  great  obdru&ions 
to  true  religion,  and  the  caufe  of  much  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
Great  at  the  prefent  day.  What  is  mod  confpicuous  in  re¬ 
ligion,  is  of  courfe  that  which  is  cfiablifioed ,  and  what  is 
edablifhed  they  fee  to  be  abfurd ,  and  therefore  they  make  no 
farther  inquiry  about  it.  They  conform  to  it  in  public,  but 
laugh  at  it  in  private.  For  the  fake  therefore  of  religion, 
and  public  virtue,  I  wifh  to  fee  an  end  of  thefe  corrupt 
edablifhments ;  and  I  (hall  not  fail  to  do  the  little  that  may 
be  in  my  power  towards  accomplidiing  this  great  and  mod 
defirable  end. 


